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Second Reading 


N article which appeared here a fortnight ago on the pub- 
lication of the text of the Transport Bill reached the 
conclusion that the verdict of public opinion on the Govern- 
ment’s proposals would almost entirely depend on the explana- 
tion of them that was given by Ministers on the second read- 
ing of the Bill. There has, over the years, been an enormous 
volume of public discussion of the pros and cons of public 
ownership of the railways. But the Bill paints on a much 
larger canvas than that, and on the wider issue of whether there 
is a net gain of national efficiency to be derived from what is 
called, in the jargon of the day, the “integration” of inland 
transport as a whole, public opinion is uninstructed and un- 
certain. Clearly, this is an instance when the nationalisers 
should follow Mr Morrison’s injunction to prove their case. 
The debate on the second reading of the Bill, which has 
occupied three Parliamentary days this week, was the great 
Opportunity for the case to be proved. Indeed, it looks like 
ing almost. the only opportunity, since the Bill is now to be 
sent to a Standing Committee, where its further progress will 
be hidden from all but that tiny minority of the general 
Public who have access to reports of Committee proceedings. 
The four Ministerial delivered this week must be 
taken to be the whole of the general ‘case that the Government 
Puts forward. It is on them that the Yes or the No must be 
Pronounced. 


If this is so, then the answer can only be a protesting, an 
indignant No. Even if the case were good and well presented, 
it would be right to complain at being bounced into a decision 
on such an important matter. But the case was neither good 
nor well presented ; so far from resolving doubts, it raised new 
ones ; for if the man in supreme control of the whole transport 
system of the country is going to be the man who made the 
speech moving the second reading, then it is clear that British 
transport is henceforward to be dominated by a mixture of 
vague prejudices, woolly aspirations and inability to grasp the 
main points at issue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
second of the ministerial team, confined himself almost entirely 
to the terms of compensation, which, though they are important, 
are not the major issue. The third member of the Cabinet who 
spoke in the debate was Mr Morrison. The Lord President 
can be the most thoughtful and penetrating of present-day 
politicians—but, apparently, only on the platform and not in the 
House of Commons. His speech on Wednesday followed the 
pattern that is becoming familiar, with plenty of debating points 
but a minimum of argument. It was left to the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr G. R. Strauss, to make the only Ministerial speech 
that matched the importance of the occasion, though much of 
his argument was vitiated by resting on the quite unwarranted 
assertion that British transport is on the verge of bankruptcy 
and breakdown. 
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The major issue raised by the Bill is, in essence, quite simple. 
Will it give the country a better transport service? Mr 
made no serious attempt to answer either of the two crucial 
questions which, it was suggested a fortnight ago, were the 
real tests of his Bill. He presented no evidence . whatever 
to show that there are large economies to be made. To the 
demand for an inquiry into this point he replied that there had 
been plenty of inquiries already—which, since he is not a liar, 
can only mean that he has not yet grasped what the argument 
is about. And as for proving that his scheme would effect any im- 
provement on the present state of affairs, he was content to list a 
number ofcommonplace grievances against the transport services. 

But to point out what is wrong is not to prove that you 
know how to put it right. There was an unexpressed major 
assumption running through the Minister’s speech which ‘is 
perhaps the most alarming aspect of it. He seemed to take it 
for granted, as a matter that required no argument, that public 
ownership would, by automatic magic, remedy the defects he 
mentioned. But would it? The railways, it is true, are, as 
a result of the war, in poor physical shape ; but so are the 
publicly-owned telephones. There is need for an adequate 
flow of new capital to the railways. But is it so obvious that 
Treasury control will be as open-handed with new capital 
for the railways as it has been tight-fisted with its other 
charges in the past? The Minister spoke of the need for 
better synchronisation of passenger services between road and 
rail ; but the synchronisation of the various public departments 
concerned with housing is not so perfect as to give much 
confidence that two Executives would do much better, just 
because they are publicly owned, than the existing railway and 
bus companies. Mr Barnes made some play with the millions 
of existing railway rates. But when specifically challenged he 
could not say how he would improve them. 

The nearest that the Minister came to argument on all these 
points was to assert that the Transport Commission would be 

a small body of persons with time to think and plan, and with 

the vast resources it will have behind it, it will work a revolu- 

tion in the efficiency of the transport system of this country. ° 
But this is by no means a self-evident proposition. On the 
contrary, if so vast a monopoly is set up and competition is so 
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severely restricted, the only consequences that are self-yj; 
are harmful ones. To draw from nationalisation a net balay 
of advantage will need a real ‘conscious effort, clear-sighted i 
its goal and determined in the pursuit of it. Of these quality 
the Minister gave no evidence whatever. 

The Economist was much quoted in the debate, by boy 
sides. It is not for us to say whether this reputation jy 
impartiality in these matters is deserved or not. Of the Goven, 
ment’s nationalisation measures so far revealed, The Economiy 
has found it possible to agree with more than it has condemn, 
On this particular issue of transport, the paper has been at som 
pains to establish the theoretical case for an integration ¢ 
transport, though it has also never failed to emphasise the eng. 
mous practical difficulties in the way of reaping the benefits thy 
exist in theory. When Mr Morrison says that 

as soon as the Bill is published The Economist thinks that it mug 
switch right round and aitack this Bill, because the Bill goes upon 
the principles on which The Economist had earlier urged tha 
the Bill should proceed 
he must be deliberately ignoring the whole point. It is beca 
the Bill, and Ministers’ speeches in oan of it, show a 
convincing sign of following the essential principles that jt 
must be condemned. If Ministers had shown evidence tha 
they understood the problem, that they approached the question 
of transport with the single aim of increasing its efficiency, and 
that they had carefully thought out effective methods of doing 
so, they could have been sure, for what it is worth, of the sup- 
port of this journal—and with it, perhaps, of that great mas 
of unprejudiced opinion that is open to conviction. 

But this is not their attitude. They prefer to say, as Mr 
Barnes did openly, that since the trade unions and the o- 
operatives have blessed the idea of nationalising transport, it 
is not necessary to establish whether it would do any good, 
There is no need for a reasoned White Paper, or a serious 
attempt to explain the Bill on second reading, or a committee 
stage in the light of publicity. They will ram it through Parliz 
ment after a few offhand references to their ““ mandate ” and put 
it on the Statute Book before the country knows what is happen- 
ing. This is no way to treat Parliament or the public. It is no 
way to give proof of responsible statesmanship. It looks much 
more like partisan vainglory. 


India and Britain 


NDIA, including the Indian States, covers approximately 

twice the combined area of the British Isles, France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Low Countries, Switzerland, and the Germany 
of 1933, with nearly double the population of all those Euro- 
pean countries. That a territory of such size should form a 
single political unit may be desirable ; that a unity which has 
been imposed upon it should be broken may be regrettable ; 
but, by Western European standards at any rate, its division 
into two or more separate states would accord with, rather than 
outrage, normal expectation. Not only do many sovereign 
states to-day divide between them the former territories of the 
Roman Empire, but in recent times the Ottoman and Habsburg 
empires have been dissolved with no vestige of federation to 
perpetuate among the succession states the unities of govern- 
ment once centred in Istanbul and Vienna. 

By these measures of comparison it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment that the main political groups in the sub-continent of 
India should have been persuaded to agree in principle to 
a federal union as heir to the British Raj in New De‘hi ; far from 
feeling astonishment or despair at the difficulty of bringing the 
parties to agreement, it would be more reasonable for an 
Englishman to be elated at the degree of success which actu- 
ally rewarded the efforts of the Cabinet Mission last May. If 
the situation in India has again deteriorated since then, it is, 
partly at any rate, due to an assumption which seems to have 
become dangerously prevalent in London during the summer 
months, that Indian unity could somehow be taken for granted 
and that it no longer required any special wisdom or effort to 
keep it in being. 


A federation can be formed in either of two ways: a number 
of political units recognised initially as independent can come 
together and voluntarily contribute portions of their sovereignty 
in order to create it, or an assembly representing the whole 
area can decentralise authority so as in effect to establish the 
constituent members of the federation. The vital difference 
between the two methods is that in the first the constituent 
units exist at the outset and, therefore, if agreement cannot 
be reached, they remain without federation, whereas in the 
second procedure the constituents depend on the fiat of the 
central assembly, which may choose to deny them real powers 
and to set up what is virtually a unitary state. In India, as the 
strongest party in the country as a whole was known to incline 
towards a relatively centralised system, it was clear that an all 
Indian Constituent Assembly could not be expected to satisfy 
regional autonomist demands of a far-reaching kind unless 4 
binding agreement on the form of fedcration had been reached 
in advance between the major parties. It was with the purpose 
of obtaining such an agreement that the British Cabinet Mix 
sion put forward its in the spring—proposals which, 
in the end, were accepted by both Congress and the Moslem 
League. The plan was thought to ensure that the Constituent 
Assembly, which was to decide the constitutional structure @ 
the new India, would do its work within a framework of terms 
agreed in advance. To-day the Constituent Assembly is 
session, but its majority has repudiated the terms—or 14 


has “ interpreted ” them in a manner which, on a crucial poitt, 
is equivalent to repudiation. 
t is the responsibility of the British Government for 
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situation? It is a very striking fact that in the House of 
‘mons debate on Indian affairs last week nobody on the 
sosition side seems to have asked the one question which 
Government would have found really embarrassing ; why 
Constituent Assembly was allowed to meet at all on 
ember gth when the unresolved differences of “ interpre- 
on” had destroyed the agreement which was the condition 
its convocation. To say that the Viceroy no longer had the 
i power to postpone its meetings would not only have been 
yrrect, but would have been contrary to the claim made 
pphatically in the debate on behalf of the Government that 
» Viceroy’s constitutional powers had not been affected by 
appointment of the Interim Government in New Delhi. But 
the British Government had the legal power to postpone 
» Assembly, why did they not do so? Several months have 
sed since Congress leaders first publicly repudiated (or 
interpreted ”) the clause of the May agreement on the group- 
, of provinces and since the Moslem League announced its 
fusal to participate in the Assembly unless the agreement 
ee restored. The Cabinet had, therefore, had plenty of time 
consider the situation which would arise if the Assembly met 
ithout the attendance of the Moslem League and with Con- 
«ss untrammelled by the agreement reached in May—that 
determined to enact a y Hindu constitution. 
The reason for the British Government’s attitude probably 
sin the basic strategy which has been pursued since Lord 
favell became Viceroy. Great risks have been deliberately 
m in a desperate attempt to get the parties to agree. The risk 
{ setting up a purely Congress Interim Government—and it 
s a great risk—was taken as a means of getting the Moslem 
ugue to enter the Government. The same tactics are now, 
sumably, being ‘pursued with the Constituent Assembly. 
fren Mr Nehru was pressed to come to London in the 
wernment’s last-minute attempt to secure agreement, he 
mde it a condition that the Assembly should not be post- 
ned. The promise was given and must now be kept, and it 
obviously the Government’s hope that Mr Jinnah will, after 
time, send his men into the Constituent Assembly as he 
id into the Interim Government. But there is this big differ- 
me: in the earlier case it was Congress that was the 
wre reasonable of the two parties, and to use against Mr 
innah the pressure of admitting Congress to office without 
im was to conduct “an auction of reasonableness.” But 
ow it is Mr Jinnah’s attitude which the British Government 
nsider reasonable and Congress which is intransigent. To let 
ogress nevertheless have its Constituent Assembly and the 
ower to enact its centralist Hindu constitution is to back the 
wees of civil strife, not of agreement. Mr Nehru and Mr 
ttel have been allowed to take the jam off the Cabinet 
ission’s spoon while leaving the powder. It is perhaps not 
ogether surprising that British Labour Ministers should be 
putwitted Kashmiri Brahmans, but up to a fortnight ago 
hey still held the ace—postponement of the Assembly ; having 
hiled to play it, they are now confronted with a very serious 
biemma. 
x 


Three times last Friday Mr Churchill asked Mr Alexander 
who concluded the debate on India for the Government) 
hether or not the Government recognised the validity of 
he Constituent Assembly as now sitting in Delhi, and three 
imes Mr Alexander declined to give a direct answer. It can 
ell be understood why it was - aes * give either an 
lirmative or a tive reply. If ssembly is r 

a valid caebiament oe hee all India, the British Govern- 
nent cannot object to its decisions, even if they override the 
ay agreement. But if the Assembly is declared invalid, then 


britain is formally ing a body which claims to repre- 
‘at India, which the Viceroy has permitted to meet 
m which has already proceeded to perform acts of 


- As | as there remains a spect of a new 
ercement seeaer Genesee 204 the Moslem League, the 
wvernment can reasonably argue that it is better to .avoid 
ate UP. # Position one way or the other, so as not fo Pree 
atc a crisis. if agreement is not at 
wet later have to decide 


fate, the Government will sooner or 
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whether it recognises the Assembly as an all-Indian sovereign 
body or not and to face all the consequences of its decision. 
And the longer the Assembly continues to function as it does at 
present, the harder it will be for Britain to question its authority 
if the Moslems reject the constitution which it enacts. 

The strange passivity of the British Government with regard 
to the meeting of the Constituent Assembly seems to have been 
partly due to a wish to leave the whole affair for settlement 

ween Indians, so that nobody can say that Britain is inter- 
fering with India’s self-determination. The idea that Britain 
should be neither seen nor heard in India during the transitional 
period presumably also underlies the proposal for referring the 
interpretation of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals to the Indian 
Federal Court. If the agreement were merely a kind of treaty 
between two Indian parties, this might be a sensible solution. 
But it is also a declaration of the conditions on which Britain 
1s prepared to transfer power to an Indian central Government. 
The British Government alone can be the interpreter of its 
own mind on this problem, and it is idle to suppose that Britain 
ere responsibility for a catastrophe in India by doing 
nothing. 


On the contrary, inaction can decisively aggravate the trouble. 
Britain must bear ultimate responsibility under the existing 
constitution until authority is formally transferred to a new, 
properly constituted, regime ; if there is a period when the old 
system no longer works and the new has not yet been set up, 
it can only be a time of illegality, uncertainty and violence. 
Already there are signs of a confusion of powers in India such 
as no administrative machine can support for long without 
breakdown, and it was significant that in the House of Commons 
debate Mr Churchill praised Mr Nehru for giving troops orders 
to shoot in the Bihar communal riots when the Bihar provincial 
Government failed to do so, while Sir John Anderson, also 
speaking for the Opposition, pointed out that it was an illegal 
invasion of provincial rights. In India it is becoming harder 
every day now for a soldier or policeman to know who has 
the right to give him orders, and he may at any time become 
the victim of conflicting orders from different authorities. 


The British Government in its declaration of December 6th— 
after the failure of the talks in London—stated that “should a 
constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in 
which a large section of the Indian population had not been 
represented, His Majesty’s Government could not of course 
contemplate—as the Congress have stated they would not con- 
template—forcing sudh a constitution on any unwilling part of 
the country.” This presumably means that a constitution made 
by Congress and rejected by the Moslem League would be 
recognised by Britain as applicable only to the A, or Hindu, 
group of provinces and not to the B and C groups, and further 
that the Indian Army with its British commanders and officers 
and its garrisons in all parts of India would not be placed at 
the disposal of the “Hindustan” Government for coercing 
the Moslems. To-day the disciplined Indian Army is the one 
real barrier which preserves India from the deluge of civil war, 
but it can itself be torn in pieces if the control over it is in 
doubt. It is at this point above all others that the Government’s 
stand should be firm and definite ; it should insist on retaining 
the executive military authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
unimpaired until the final transfer (or transfers) of power to 
Indians. If a Constitution is made with Moslem agreement on 
the basis of the plan accepted by both parties in the spring, 
then the Army will be transferred intact to an Indian Federal 
Government set up in accordance with that Constitution. But 
if Congress insists on its present course and the Moslem League 
reverts to its original Pakistan project, then Britain will have 
to recognise three states in India and three separate armies will 
have to be formed out of the existing Indian Army by re- 
enlistment, with an allotment of equipment to each—technically 
a most difficult and awkward task, but unavoidable if there 
cannot be a united India. The more plainly the latter alterna- 
tive is stated and the less Congress has ground for expecting 
that it can in the end just “ take delivery ” of British power in 
the whole of India, the more likely is it that an accommodation 
sufficient to ensure a voluntary f union can be reached. 
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New York Record 


HE delegates of the United Nations will, after all, be home 
for Christmas and they can take away from New York 
the feeling, not always generated by international conferences, 
that something positive has been achieved. The state of the 
world is undoubtedly less disturbed than it was when the 
General Assembly gathered at Flushing Meadow to complete its 
first session. The danger of imminent conflict which seemed to 
hang over the Great Powers all through the summer jhas 
receded. Nor has the time of the Assembly been wasted, as 
it was in London, by violent and continuous Great Power 
wrangles on particular local situations. Indeed, two of the 
“incidents” which most exacerbated those debates have now 
been settled. Russian troops have left Azerbaijan, where the 
Persian Government has been able to re-establish its sovereignty; 
and British troops have been withdrawn from Indonesia. This 
is not to say that the division between East and West has dis- 
appeared. Far from it. Over most of the Assembly’s work 
hung the continuing cloud of Great Power rivalry. Nor were 
the issues upon which compromise was finally reached settled 
without prolonged and often very ‘heated discussion. But, 
largely owing to a Russian retreat in the last fortnight, general 
deadlock was avoided for the first time at a United Nations 
meeting and the smaller Powers could take away the feeling that 
their ability to disouss all issues in a world forum and their 
pressure on certain questions are not completely without effect. 
Most people have a clearer idea of this general change of 
a than of the concrete details of the work done at 
New York. This confusion arises in fact from the multiplicity 
of conferences taking place simultaneously. Four separate 
bodies were in session at New York, two of them semi- 
permanent—the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. These bodies, however, ‘have not been much involved 
in the work of recent weeks. The Security Council, after con- 
sidering Spain and the proposed census of troops, passed both 
issues on to the Assembly, and its own deliberations on admis- 
sions to the United Nations did not arouse a major debate. 
Its hearing of the Greek protest against intervention on the 
northern frontier opened as the Assembly closed. Nor has the 
Atomic Energy Commission yet accomplished work of major 
importance. During these weeks, its chief contribution was 
Mr Baruch’s proposal that the Commission should produce 
definite plans for atomic control and to submit them 
to the Security Council this week. These plans are to 
include the three provisions which the Commission, in 
over seventy meetings, has established as essential minimum 
requirements of a workable plan—an international authority to 
prevent the warlike use of atomic energy and foster its socially 
useful development ; the right of free international i tion ; 
and the abolition of the veto over any action the Authority 
may need to take to prevent a violation of its supervision. 
The main activities at New York were centred on the re- 
maining two bodies—the Council of Foreign Ministers and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The Council suc- 
ceeded in completing the drafts of the satellite peace treaties, 
which will be signed early in February, and, after an unpromis- 
ing start, Mr Molotov abandoned his wish to postpone the 
German issue in its entirety until the meeting in Moscow in 
March. He agreed that special deputies should be appointed 
to hear the views of the smaller Powers on the treaty. He 
also agreed to the drawing up of a formal agenda which will 
not only draft terms for Germany but will be an inquest on 
the last unhappy year. This agenda is much clearer and more 
comprehensive than any German project the Great Powers 
have worked on so far, and may spare them the inconclusive 
arguments which characterised their July discussions in Paris. 
The agenda is in six sections, of which three are not 
primarily concerned with the peace treaty. The first clause 
calis for the consideration of a report from the Allied 
Control Commission in Berlin on (a) the progress of disarma- 
ment, denazification and democratisation in the zones ; (b) the 
establishment of a centralised administration and the con- 
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sideration of other political, economic and financial diff 
raised by the continued division of Germany ; and () 
liquidation of Prussia. The second clause puts the study 
Germany’s future political organisation on the agenda, anj 
fifth calls for consideration of the report of the Powers , 
experts. The three other clauses deal with the peace treg; 
The third clause proposes that the deputies’ report on the yjs 
of the smaller Powers shall be considered and that the basic , 
tern of the peace treaty be then worked out. The fourth cl, 
puts the American draft treaty for the disarmament and { 
militarisation of Germany on the agenda, and the sixth cj 
provides that the Austrian Treaty shall be considered; 
inclusion of this clause was yet another of Mr. Molotoy’s 
minute concessions. 
a 

The work of the General Assembly has been quite dist 
from the deliberations of the Foreign Ministers, even tho 
the political atmosphere in the smaller body tended to deg 
mine the temperature at Flushing Meadow. One st 
agreements reached were simply concerned with the Unit 
Nations’ bread and butter. Its next budget of $23 millions | 
been voted, the Americans shouldering 40 per cent of the ox 
the British 11, and the Russians 6. The Assembly has a 
fixed the final site of its headquarters. After months 
research by small commissions, bidding by rival cities and inte 
national second thoughts about the superior charms of Gene 
the United Nations has been shocked into a decision by 
John D. Rockefeller’s gift of $8 millions-worth of real esa 
in Manhattan’s East Side. Here the United Nations head 
quarters will be established. Unhappily, this Assembly } 
not taken up the urgent question of surveying and reformis 
the central administration which will be housed in the hea 
quarters. | 

Another large part of the Assembly’s work was taken 
with its own agencies—setting up new ones, attempting | 
improve existing ones, or killing off one of the old. Twon 
bodies have been into existence—the Internation 
Refugee Organisation and the Trusteeship Council. The IK 
starts. life under a double handicap. Its constitution 1 
approved by thirty votes to five, but Russia and four adhere 
formed the minority. More serious is the complete inade 
quacy of the budget of $150 million, of which some $5 milli 
only will be spent on r in new lands. This is ve 
far indeed from the “heroic” solution demanded by 
Roosevelt. The Trusteeship Council also starts withou 
Russian backing, for the Russians refused to recognise th 
validity of the trusteeship drafts submitted for eight of the of 
League of Nations Mandates. Nevertheless, the Assembi 
overruled their objections, leaving the usual minority of six! 
opposition ; then, after electing Mexico and Iraq to act as nf 
administering Powers on the new organisation, the Assemb 

On the question of post-war relief, it was the turn of tht 
United States to refuse co-operation. During the prolongt! 
discussions in the Assembly’s economic and financial commll 
tee on the question of relief for war-stricken areas during 
winter, it was quite clear that all delegates except the Am 
cans and their uneasy British colleagues wished relief to © 
continued on an international basis, but all attempts to secu 
such a basis were shipwrecked on America’s refusal to “ 
em re eae > meen eer eanmeaies, and Ses 
all was set up to take its place. The needy Powers must apf 
individually for help and in a press anerdiew, Mr Acheson maét 
it reasonably clear that only American clients—Italy, Gres? 
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and Austria—are likely to be helped. 
The need to improve the functioning of the United Nations 
central organ—the Securi i omised, before # 








ity 
: opened, to be the most lively and important mattt 
oat . The smaller Powers wished to limit the “ 
of the veto, the Russians were uncompromisingly oppos’é " 
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modification of what they call “ Great Power unanimity,” 


‘Je Britain and America were believed to want some modifica- 

ys in its use. In the event, the great debate ended simply 

» an Assembly resolution requesting the Great Powers to 

the veto in such a way as not to impede the working of the 
rity Council. This tame was due in part to the 

sorption of the Assembly in the larger issue of disarmament, 

: fundamentally, the smaller Powers’ inability to secure a 

wager solution sprang from the unwillingness of any of the 

at Powers to abandon the citadel of sovereignty represented 
the veto. 

Few local political issues impinged on the Assembly’s work, 
the two cases which did arise led to clear political decisions. 
Assembly refused to recognise the Union of South Africa’s 

ire to incorporate South West Africa in the Union ; on 
in, it ended the endless and sterile debate in the Security 
mncil by debarring Franco’s Government from all United 
ions’ activities, requesting member Governments to remove 
rir Ambassadors and recommending that the Security Council 
sider further measures in due course. 

The most hopeful element in the Assembly’s work was 

doubtedly its coming to grips with the issue of disarmament. 

¢t only was a unanimous resolution achieved, but the whole 
stion manoeuvred itself without previous planning to the 
mire of the agenda in such a way as to suggest that the 
sembly is acquiring a political instinct and life of its own. 
timists may argue that the world’s inarticulate longing for 
ce and an end to destruction impelled the delegates to act. 

ists may point to the economic burden of continuing 
on all Powers and to Russia’s lack of the atom 
mb. The fact remains that without apparent premeditation 
issue of disarmament grew from Mr Molotov’s first demand 
acensus of troops in non-enemy countries to a unanimous 
solution calling for world disarmament. 

This resolution asks the Security Council to draw up a plan 
the reduction of armaments, to prohibit the atomic bomb 

Mi other weapons of mass destruction, to institute the inter- 

control of atomic energy for peace, to organise an 

ternational arms inspectorate and to form its own security 


iO 


' Juggernauts in 


HE recent Memorandum on Colonial Mining Policy* is an 
important milestone in colonial development. It was 
ued as a White Paper by the Colonial Office last week ana 
ivises colonial legislative councils to consider the terms on 
hich mining rights in their territories should be transferred 
)the Crown. It would be wrong, however, to look upon the 
atement only as an isolated instance of old wrongs being put 
rights. A study of it may indeed conjure up a picture of the 
any sins and omissions left over from the days of laissez-fatre. 
ut if the examination of the issues goes no further than this, 
kt problem of colonial development will be discussed in this 
buntry as if the only alternative methods of development were 
planning or by the same kind of half-hearted 
illaboration between private enterprise and the Government 
was carried out in Great Britain before the war. In short, 
lt whole problem will be discussed in a United Kingdom, 
The advent of the oa 
per and the already advanced stage of many post-war colonii 
velopment plans cases an tcanihdtinn of the relationship 
ween Government and private enterprise in the colonies 


ent and topical. 
A doctrinaire approach, one way or the other, would be fatal 
>the hopes for ity in the colonies. The Economist has 


' 


long insisted that the merits and demerits of nationalisation 
id state control of industry should be examined in the light of 
i ing each case. Similarly, in the 


Circumstances 
lonies each industry should be examined in the light of its 


*“ Memorandum on Colonial Mining Policy. Colonial No. 206.” 
lished by HM Stationery Office. 
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forces. A further resolution—not unanimous—asked the 
Security Council to determine what information on armaments 
governments should provide in order to implement a of 
disarmament. This provision was designed to take the place of 
the Soviet demand for a census which, having set the disarma- 
ment debate in motion, finally slipped from the agenda. 

What can be said of the disarmament resolution? Is it no 
more than a Kellogg Pact extended to cover atomic conditions? 
Or is there within it the possibility of progress towards a general 
reduction in armaments, an increase in world security and a 
lessening of the threat of atomic destruction? At this stage, 
It is Only possible to record those elements in the debate and 
the resolutions which give grounds for hope and those which, 
on the contrary, suggest that the hopes are abortive. 

the credit side is not only the fact that a unanimous reso- 
lution exists, but also that the Russians have abandoned their 
Opposition to the principle of inspection. It is also possible, but 
not certain, that they have abandoned their earlier stand on 
maintaining the veto. The Assembly’s resolution does not 
specifically exempt the regulations and sanctions of the pro- 
posed international Atomic Authority from the veto, but during 
the debate Mr Molotov seemed to suggest that Russia might 
be ready to exclude it from a future system of international 
armament control, and the fact that the new control agency 
will draw its power not from the Security Council, but from 
a sepatate international convention is cited as a sign that the 
veto may be waived. But the issue is far from clear. 

Against undue optimism must be set the obvious fact that 
the relations between the Great Powers are still governed by the 
most intense mistrust. On every issue suspicion clouded the 
discussions, and it cannot be said that any very concrete steps 
were taken to disperse it. The issue of further relief—which 
might have increased good will—was thrown away. The draft 
treaties contain the old lines of division. The resolution on 
Spain has little practical content. Over trusteeship and the 
refugees the breach is still open. It is this lack of practical 
co-operation that most belies the hopes of genuine appeasement. 
Armaments more than anything else are the fruit oe ee roe 
it yet be said that the world’s fears are exorcised? 


the Colonies ? 


own technical and economic problems, and also with reference 
to the social background of the colony concerned. What may - 
be done best by private enterprise in East Africa may perhaps 
be done equally well by state enterprise in British Guiana. 
The basic problem in increasing the wealth of the colonies is 
to find out which of their natural resources can be developed 
economically—a subject on which there is more guesswork than 
accurate knowledge at present—and then to choose the right 
instruments for production and trading. But once these self- 
evident propositions have been stated, the difficulties begin to 
multiply. Labour is cheap, but inefficient, in the more backward 
colonies, which account for perhaps as much as 60 million of 
the Colonial Empire’s total population of 63 million. To 
inefficient labour has to be added the fact that there is no 
industrial tradition, no knowledge of machinery and a primitive 
conservatism which distrusts sudden economic change. But 
while the settled communities remain backward and inert, land 
hunger creates a cheap, mobile labour force of young men who 
can be taught simple repetitive jobs. This has been the source of 
labour, for instance, for Africa’s gold and copper mines. There 
is, therefore, an unfortunate gap between the farmer and very 
unskilled worker on the one hand and the clerk and professional 
man on the other. It is, in consequence, exceedingly difficult 
to generate the initial industrial impetus to establish simple 
industries for processing agricultural products or secondary 
industries based on some technical experience. How is 
this gap to be filled? The answer at one time was to say 
that nothing could be done about it, so let the colonial peoples, 
except for a few of the more brilliant of their sons, remain 
farmers or let them work in the mines and on the plantations 
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as unskilled workers for large-scale European private enterprises. 
Let the European emigrate to colonial areas to do the skilled 
and managerial jobs. Exploitation and regimentation of the 
unskilled worker were obvious consequences. 

To-day, opinion has changed. The colonial peoples, en- 
couraged by a growing sense of responsibility in this country 
towards the colonies and a world audience critical of colonial 
exploitation, demand a higher standard of living and more 
openings to skilled occupations: From recent colonial legisla- 
tion, ten-year development plans and, now, the memorandum 
on mining policy, it is possible to see on what lines Govera- 
ment intervention is working to speed up industrialisation. To 
limit exploitation, colonial Governments have in many cases 
championed the cause of unorganised labour. Minimum work- 
ing conditions, including minimum wages, have often been fixed 
by law. In fairness to private enterprise it must be said that 
these have often been in agreement with Europeaa 
firms and are sometimes below the firms’ own standards. To fill 
the gap caused by an absence of skilled workers, many Govern- 
ments have included in their development plans schemes for 
industrial development corporations which would provide 
technical and marketing assistance from salaried European 
specialists and make loans to small local craftsmen and business- 
men in trade and industry. Though the capital sums reserved 
for this purpose vary considerably, the general purpose is the 
same: These development corporations occupy, very roughly, 
the same position in the colonies as the two industrial finance 
corporations set up to advance money to enterprise do in 
this country. But, even more than here, they wi sor 
schemes which the banks cannot touch and their list of de- 
faulters will inevitably be high. It is an obvious next step, 
and in many cases a right one, for the Government in backward 
territories to advance beyond the rather negative position of 
laying down minimum working standards, and the half-way 
stage of advancing funds through finance corporations, to an 
active participation in commercial enterprise. Progress towards 
this third stage has already been made. Its attainment is 
implicit in the White Paper on Colonial Mining Policy which 
calls upon colonial Governments to consider how far they can 
help in the exploitation of mineral resources “ by direct action.” 
The recent decision of the Nigerian Government to set up a 
development corporation to run the ex-German banana planta- 
tions in the Cameroons, and the production plan for East African 
ground nuts, for which the United Africa Company will initially 
act as agents, but which will later be run as a public concern, 
are two further insvances of this trend towards public enterprise. 


x 


This three-tier approach to the problem is an excellent 
way of protecting backward peoples from exploitation. But 
will it protect these people from themselves? Administrative 
machines will certainly not, by virtue of their mere existence, 
teach them to work with that efficiency, punctuality and con- 
centration of mind and body, which are their fundamental 
problems. These new types of administration will certainly 
extend the tentacles of central colonial Governments into new 
branches of economic, social and political activity. These 
Governments in most cases already run the public utilities,. 
have important reserve powers over local authorities and are. 
often the largest si employers of technical and unskilled. 
labour. But the fact that they already have wide powers in: 
various fields of economic activity is no guarantee that they can 
assume fresh responsibilities of a less bureaucratic character. 
There is indeed some reason to fear that however efficient they 
might be in the routine of running public utilities as going 

be remarkable for their business 
rprise. 

It is worth while looking a little more closely t 
need to teach backward peoples how to work, effect 
which all-pervading Governnient control may have on their 
outlook. If the productivity of colonial peoples is to be raised 
above substance level they require money and machines, but they 
also need a different attitude towards the incentive to work. 
Living, with a few exceptions, in an entirely unindustrialised 
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community, their ideas about the good employer and y 
under factory conditions are based almost entirely on w 
see happening in Government departments. Their ambj;. 
far too often, is to be treated as petty civil servants. 
think in terms of fixed hours, appointment for life, peng, 
and salary scales. Many have never heard of wages and out, 
This attitude of mind has already gone far enough in x 
colonies to be a serious handicap upon efficient production 
the few products manufactured. An expansion of Govern, 
activity into new fields will certainly bring an increase of 4 
attitude of mind among the workers. It is not sufficien 
argue that Government control will be effected indirectly | 
chosen instruments, and that these instruments will act wi 
the same flexibility as do commercial companies. Unless or 
care is taken in staffing them (and where are Jarge number 
ready-made business executives coming from?) the off 
attitude of mind will quickly percolate down to managers x 
workers. This attitude is potentially much more pervas 
and much more harmful in the colonies than in this county 
The colonial official works in a rural environment and the 
is no permanent contact between Government and indus 
similar to that between the Board of Trade and industry ; 
this country. The non-specialist colonial civil servant j 
trained only as a political administrator. 
There is thus, at one and the same time, a need for all th 
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is best in the term “enterprise” and heavy odds against iigmpt 30° 
Governments being able to supply it. If the idea of publi dpuls 
corporations is allowed to develop indiscriminately through 


the colonies as an economic cure-all, there is some danger 
Governments becoming only ponderous, inert juggernauts uw 
wittingly smothering enterprise when they would foster it. 


x 


Just as in this country, there is a border-line, only to baMb,. prese1 
found by trial and error, where Government control shoul the p: 
end and the entreprenéur’s province begin. The special probfilimy be t 
ems of the colonies suggest certain general principles whiclgggeducing 


may be applied with care to the circumstances operating if 
each colony. First, it is important that colonial Government 
should have a much cioser grip on the instruments controlling 
economic activity in their territory than they had before th 
war. There is a good case for their running most of the publ 
utilities, not only because they already do so but because i 
will give them control over capital investment policy. aS 
: : the 


systems, assisted by the big colonial banks registered in th 
country. But, generally, direct intervention on a lag 
scale in industry and commerce will be less necessify 
in colonies with sizeable educated communities than in tk 
more backward ones. In the more advanced territories 
Government’s main economic preoccupation should be to creitt 
the atmosphere in which private enterprise can thrive within é 
development plan for a whole colony. In backward arcas, tht 
Government may have to provide active stimulation for sul 
enterprises run by local people. But even in. such areas larg? 
scale commercial projects are best left in most cases to thos 
with commercial training while the Government directs the 
grand economic strategy in the background. 

Colonial territories have to be taught how to change ove! 
from an entirely rural to an at least partially industrialised 
economy, and to avoid the grosser aspects of the industtd 
revolution which this country experienced. This education! 
process cannot be accomplished by the creation of admumst® 
tive machinery alone. To allow i j but increasing 
powerful. elected colonial. lezislatures to get the fixed a! 
sweeping impression that a government machine could withou! 
proof run business better than the business man, or more in! 
community’s interests, because the business man is not to > 
trusted as an employer, would be fatal for the future of indust!# 
efficiency in the colonies. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Strachey’s statement in the House of Commons may have 
en less alarmist than had been feared from earlier reports, but 
was nevertheless extremely grave, for it showed how narrow is 

margin between danger and safety in the present wheat posi- 
m of Great Britain. If any doubts about the necessity of bread 
tioning still remained at the beginning of the week the announce- 
ents about grain delivered must have resolved their doubts. 
he present difficulties are not caused by any physical shortages 
grain in the United States and Canada, but to delays in the 
ansport system, due to traffic congestion and strikes—the recent 
ul strike in particular. The United States Department of Agri- 
1 has just issued a very optimistic statement about the 
sent stocks of grain in America and their adequacy for the 
quirements for. export. But it is poor comfort to the wheat- 
mporting countries to know that the granaries in America are full, 
hile they face either the depletion of their meagre stocks or cuts 
1 consumption, 

Great Britain had asked for an allocation of 150,000 tons of 
rain in January: she is to be allocated only 68,000 tons of wheat 
nd 36,000 tons of flour, which Mr Strachey said was just sufficient 
y avert the very grave crisis which had been foreseen. The crisis 
as, however, been averted by the narrowest of hair’s breadths, for 
he allocation is omly a target designed presumably to meet the 
re tation and not to build up any stock reserve. But the arrears 
1 deliveries of alll types of goods in America itself are so great 
hat there must be quite a possibility that the targets will not be 
ached. With the present bottleneck in transport it is under- 
enough that the Americans are unwilling to allocate 
nything for reserves, but the tightness of the position must be 
using the British Government to consider whether any cut in 
he present bread ration is going to be necessary. The verdict 
for the presemt appears to be against a cut, but the Government 
my be taking! unmecessary risks for fear of the unpopularity of 
tducing the ration. Many families could take a reduction in 
their bread ration without any hardship—as the considerable ex- 
change of BUs for points has shown. How to relieve those whu 
jould suffer hardship is more difficult, but should not be beyond 
solution. Bread is undoubtedly still being wasted in the shops. 
Fortunately, the deliveries to the British and American Zones 
of Germany remain unaffected by the new allocations. This is 
right. The position is so desperate there that any future reduc- 
tion in the bread ration would be inexcusable for reasons both 
of ordinary humanity and of political wisdom. However much 
the Englishman may grouse, he is still fat and sleek compared 
to the Jean and hungry looking people in Greece, Poland, Jugo- 
savia, Germany or Austria. 


x * * 


The Doctors’ « No” 


The results of the plebiscite organised by the British Medical 
Association, which sought to determine whether the medical 
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profession wanted its representatives to negotiate with Mr Bevan 
over the regulations to be made under the National Health Service 
Act, were made known at the end of last week. About three- 
quarters of the 56,671 doctors questioned replied ; 18,972 are in 
favour of negotiation and 23,110 against. The leaders of the 
British Medical Association, who clearly wanted a majority of 
Noes, were helped by two factors. First, there was the recent 
dispute between panel doctors and the Ministry of Health over 
the capitation fee, when a threat that the doctors would resign 
from the panel service was followed by the Minister’s surrender. 
Secondly, there was the Willesden incident, which probably sent 
a great many waverers over to the opposition. The knowledge that 
appointments end promotion in the public health service may 
depend, not on a doctor’s efficiency, but on his membership of a 
trade union or similar body, has undoubtedly undone a great deal 
of what Mr Bevan had achieved by his sweet reasonableness when 
the Act was passing through Parliament. 

But to explain is not to excuse. It is difficult to see exactly how 
far the BMA thinks a refusal to negotiate, if this is the outcome of 
the special representative meeting called for January 28th, will take 
it. It is utterly unrealistic to think that the Government would 
introduce, or Parliament agree to, an amending Act. Mr Bevan, 
moreover, has already announced that he is proceeding to consult 
the many other bodies concerned in the National Health Service 
preparatory to setting up the administrative machinery. Nor does 
the result of the plebiscite mean that the new service cannot come 
into force on the appointed day because there will be no doctors 
to work for it. About 19,000 are in favour of negotiations, and 
although there may be many of these who will remain in private 
practice, there will also be some who voted against negotiations, 
thinking that a large negative vote would persuade the Minister 
to give the profession good terms, but who, the BMA’s warning 
notwithstanding, have every intention of joining the service. And 
since a majority of the 14,000 doctors who have not yet replied 
are probably in favour of the service, or at least of negotiating— 
for they are mostly in the Services, and the Service vote has sp far 
shown a majority in favour—a complete result might well show 
the profession evenly divided, if not a majority for co-operation 
with Mr. Bevan. In fact, the BMA’s attitude seems calculated 
to achieve nothing except to split the medical profession into two 
camps and to place itself in a position which may forfeit it the 
respect both of its members and of the public as a whole. 


* * x 


French Democracy in the Balance 


“ We must let the country know that the parliamentary régime 
is at last on the march—an almost normal march.” Thus, in a 
broadcast to the French people, M. Blum explained the motive 
that impelled him to form a homogeneous Socialist Government 
after all attempts to form a coalition government had failed. For 
about three weeks the Assembly had given one demonstration after 
another of its own impotence. No combination of parties and 
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no single party was able to create a Government. A continuation 
of this deadlock would perhaps have amounted to suicide on the 
part of the French parliamentary system. The electorate, which 
had just elected its mew representatives and (in the referendum) 
vested fairly wide powers in them, would have been given an 
object lesson on the uselessness of parliamentary institutions and 
their incapacity to give the country any Government at all, let 
alone a stable Government. And such a paralysis might well 
have proved a God-sent opportunity for the “ strong man” to step 
into the breach in order to put an end to the chaos. 

So M. Blum has stepped into it instead in order 10 save the face 
of the Assembly. There can be no doubt that his motives have 
been disinterested and noble. Under present circumstances his 
decision to assume responsibility is an act of political self-sacrifice. 
But can it really be believed that now “ the parliamentary regime 
is at last on the march—an almost normal march”? The mere 
fact that the new French Government has been formed precisely 
by the party that suffered the severest defeats in all recent elections 
and that the two leading parties—the Communists and the Popular 
Republicans—are not participating in it would be enough to 
demonstrate the utter abnormality of the situation. What is even 
more abnormal is the rel of important sections of the 
Assembly to bow to the “ will of the people,” when they refuse 
to recognise the Communists’ claim to a share in the Government 
to which their numerical strength entitles them. The Communists 
have, in fact, demanded even less than that. Having given up 
their claim to the Premiership, they were in the end satisfied with 
the post of the Minister of Defence, after that Minister had, in 
accordance with the proposals put forward by M. Herriot, been 
shorn of much of his powers. The Communists could hardly have 
gone further in practising abnegation. But even M. Herriot’s pro- 
posal was rejected by his followers as well as by the Popular 
Republicans. This gives some measure of the strength of the 
almost irrational anti-Communist trend in present French politics. 
Yet it is from a free election that the Communists emerged as the 
strongest French party. If in moderate parties anti-Communism 
proves to be stronger than their respect for the ballot-box, there 
will be little ground for surprise if sooner or later parliamentary 
democracy founders on anti-Communism in France, as it has 
done in the past in other European countries. ’ 


* *x * 


Unrra’s Sixth Council 


In a short meeting the Council of Unrra has worked out the 
plans for its own burial. Mr La Guardia has resigned and 
Major-General Rooks, who takes his place as Director-General, 
will have the difficult task of bringing Unrra’s large supply 
operations to an orderly end and of disbanding its large and 
scattered staff. Offitially Unrra’s work closes in Europe on 
December 31st and in Asia on March 31st, but £156 million 
remains to be spent and deliveries will continue for many months 


yet. 

The fact that in the middle of a most difficult and chaotic 
wimer the chief instrument of international relief should be 
coming to an end is in itself a matter of regret. But what is 
anfinitely more regrettable is the manner of its going. Mr Acheson 
has spoken confidently of the orderly transfer of its functions to 
other international agencies, but he is deceiving himself and the 
public if he suggests that the transfer is either complete or par- 
ticularly orderly. Some of Unrra’s welfare work has beén trans- 
ferred to the embryonic World Health Organisation, itself in none 
too robust a state. About $500,000 has been given to the 
new International Children’s Fund. The Refugee Organisation 
will take over the displaced persons, but on a totally inadequate 
budget, while the fate of Unrra’s agricultural work shares the 
larger uncertainty of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

The worst problem remains the question of immediate relief, 
The point here is not simply that the Americans refuse to con- 
tinue further international help. They are even exercising pressure 
on Unrra to secure a re-allocation of the remaining funds, At 
present, a part of these aré to be devoted to industrial and 
agricultural rehabilitation in such countries.as Poland and Jugo- 
slavia. The present American devotion to the “client” system 
leads them to propose that exports to the Eastern powers should 
be stopped or reduced and that the money save@)should then be 
used to send more food 16 Austria and possibly to Italy and 
Greece. This policy is inevi r by the Eastern powers 
as an attempt at blackmail. Even a Western delegate remarked, 
“ This is the economic veto.” . Thus. Unrra, after achieving much 
and pointing the way to larger’ international: initiatives, -has- to 
end in the sordid duels of national self interest. _More than 
Unrra may be dying on December 31st. 
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Socialisation in the British Zone 


Mr Hynd has gone to Germany to discuss “me, 
transferring the basic industries to German custodians ag , ¢ 
step towards bringing those industries under public ownerg 
in pursuance of the declared policy of His Majesty’s Gove 
ment.” The official statement has been worded vaguely enoy 
to suggest that no sensational acts of socialisation of 
heavy industry are to be expected in the near future. One oj, 
stated objection tw the transfer of those industries to pub 
ownership is that no nationalisation is possible as long 
Germany does not possess a national Government of its q, 
Bur this objection is perhaps less weighty than it appears, six 
Governments of Lander (and not necessarily the Reich Gover 
ment) might well assume the ownership of socialised indus; 
for the present, the final organisation of industry on a new ba 
being postponed until the formation of a central Governme 

This is how those Germans who stand for socialisation yj 
the problem. In the Land of Hessen, for instance, the’ princi 
of public ownership of industry has been inserted in the ( 
stitution. The relevant clause was vetoed by the Americ 
Military Government, though the Constitution was adopted } 
a large majority of the Landtag. The Americans demanded th; 
the clause about socialisation be submitted to a special referes 
dum. This took place a fortnight ago, with the result t 
socialisation was demanded again by a two-thirds majori 
Moreover, German socialists are not at all enthusiastic aboy 
pure nationalisations. They fear that these may lead to the pre 
ponderance of an economic bureaucracy—some of the speccha 
to this effect, for instance, at last week’s zonal conference 

miners in the Ruhr would have gladdened the hea 
of the most hidebound British individualist. The Germg 
Socialists propose, therefore, various schemes of combine 
ownership of heavy industries in which the national Governmen 
the Governments of the Lander and workers’ co-operatives would 
have theis shares. Under all these schemes it would be possible 
to carry the process fairly far before a central German Govern 
ment is set up. 

The more decisive objections to nationalisation flow fro 
different motives ; and they come from the Americans as well 
from some . The fusion of the American and the Brit 
zones obviously tends to delay socialisation ; and in view of t 
dependence of the British zone on supplies from the dollar are 
the British Government would n to show a very high 
degree of determination “in pursuance of their declared policy 
to be able to translate declarations into deeds. The most effe 
tive German opposition comes from the Right Wing Christia 
Democrats. (Their leader, Herr Adenauer, has recently rebuked 
Here Kaiser, the Leftish leader of the Christian Democrats 
Berlin, because the latter warmly welcomed Mr Bevin’s st 
ment on socialisation.) The appointment of German custodian 
will not break the deadlock on this poi It is at best 
interim srrangement, and. the British Government will have 
make up its mind whether it can go on opting for socialism 
in Germany in the teeth of strong American and German oppo 
sition, and, if so, what precisely it can do about it. If it 
persists in making declarations which it is not determined 0 
honour, it will merely antagonise both Right and Left i 
Germany. 


n x x 


Criticisms of the Hospital Regions 


Last Sunday was the closing date for criticisms of tt 
proposed areas for the hospital regions (shown on a map in The 
Economist of November 30th, page 866) to feach the Mimstet 
of Health. The task of the interested».parties, from whom 
criticisms were requested, was not made ‘easy by the complet 
lack of any official guidance on the size of the population com: 
prised in the different areas and on the nature and funcuots 
of the regional boards. Criticism can hardly have been worst 
informed. beet 

In spite of this, some valid objections appear to have > 

The Lancet of 14th eecdaiirioes medical 
criticisms from the proposed areas. The strongest criticism, whic? 
is also voiced by non-professionalopimion, comes from the Liver 
pool eepon, hich is dismayed by the allocation of North Wals 
to the Cardiff region. The natural flow of patients from North 
Wales has always been-to the Liverpool area—indeed, from th 
physical point of view, it_will be almost impossible for them 


go to Cardiff in a hurry—and Mr-Bevan’s decision to make if 
Wales one region can only mean that political considerations hav 
gained the upper hand. This unnatural lopping-off also mea 
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, the Liverpool region will be subordinate to the Manchester 
jon in area and in population, with the result that its medical 
fool will rank as inferior and therefore will not receive its 
. share of the best brains. Some redrawing of the areas con- 

xed certainly seems desirable so that Liverpool and Man- 
tet can both become equally eminent. 
strong lay criticism is also aroused by the partition of London 
9 four regions, against which the London County Council 
; made personal representations. There is medical criticism 
the fact that by the division of Sussex, the Brighton and Hove 
«4, with good consultant and specialist services, is to lose a 
ge part of its catchment area. 

In general, the proposed regions, particularly those in the South, 
ve been criticised as being too large, and the opinion has been 
pressed that they need not have been so large if Mr Bevan had 
m interpreted the association of each with a medical school, 
4 down by the National Health Service Act, as meaning that 
medical schoo] must be geographically situated in the region 
4 that .cach medical school, except the London ones, must 
bly serve one region. A more elastic interpretation, it is felt, 
wid have enabled him to have proposed more and smaller 
ions, which would inspire local sympathies and loyalties. It 
doubtful, however, if smaller regions would be preferable. 
here would be a greater tendency for the regional boards to 
» work better fitted for the hospital management committees, 
hich would then have little real work to do. Conversely, if the 
wions are large, the boards will be compelled to leave as much 
possible to the management committees, which will be better 
to stimulate local interest and preserve the personal touch. 
inally, and perhap$ most important, it will be easier to find 
t-lass people to staff the boards if there are relatively few 
them, although, whatever their numbers, this will be one of 
ir Bevan’s most difficult tasks. 


* * * 


dustry and Graduates 


A great deal has recently been said about the increased 
emand for uates from the universities, and a number of very 
eral estimates have been made about the quantitative size of 
his demand, involving in most cases a doubling of university 
tudent numbers within the next 10 to 15 years. There is, how- 

, an urgent need to break up these global estimates in order to 
ecure a proper ratio between the students reading the different 
wbjects and the subsequent demand for their services from in- 
lustry and the professions. 

A survey just carried out by the Manchester Joint Research 
ouncil is very interesting in this connection. A representative 
ross section of firms was asked to provide information about their 
mst practice and future intentions concerning the employment 
bf graduates, and the results are summarised below. 


; } i 
, Textile | Textile ; 
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This table shows a sharp increase in the number of graduates to 
be employed, but a more’ modest increase in the number of firms 
intending to employ them. It appears from this that those firms 
Who already have experience of university employees are readier 
0 increase the employment of graduates than those who have not 
so far experimented. With the increased —— = arene 
tesearch a larger demand for technical and scientific researct 
Workers is hem surprising ; on the managerial side (IV.—C) this 

d could not have been so safely assumed. 

This inquiry is a useful indication of what can be done to ascer- 

lain future demands, and should be followed up elsewhere, either 


by the Appointments Departments of the Universities or the 
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regional Appointments Offices of the Ministry of Labour. Many 
of the professional organisations have made estimates of future 
rates of entry, but the business world is too unhomogeneous and 
too little interested as a whole to take the initiative. Before millions 
of pounds are allocated for university expansion, it is only reason- 
able that the merits of the various claimants for grant should bs 
properly assessed. 


* * « 


Manpower in October 


The October employment and unemployment figures show 
little change compared with the previous month. The accom- 
panying chart illustrates the trend of employment between VE- 
Day and September, 1946—the October figures are not yet 
complete—together with the distribution of labour between 
various industries and occupations. While the working popula- 
tion continued to decline (in October it was 20,356,000 compared 
with 20,402,000 in September) there was an increase in the 
numbers actually employed in industry. 
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The numbers working on home and export manufacture con- 
tinued to increase and represented 110 per cent and 144 per cent 
respectively of the numbers so employed in mid 1939. The 
numbers in the basic industries increased by 3,000, and were 
118 per cent of the mid 1939 figure, while the numbers engaged 
on manufacture of supplies and equipment for the Forces was 
further reduced, and, at less than half a million, was only 39 
per cent of the pre-war figure. Building and civil engineering 
were 95 per cent of the pre-war number, and distribution only 
79 per cent. 

There was a slight increase in unemployment amounting to 
less than 1,000 between mid-October and mid-November. More 
than half the total of 366,531 had been unemployed for more 
than eight weeks, and nearly two-thirds of the total unemploy- 
ment was concentrated in the Welsh, Scottish, Northern and 
North-western regions. It is encouraging, however, that the 
figure of Welsh unemployment has been steadily diminishing, 
and is now $4,000 compared with nearly 70,000 in February. 


x * * 


Azerbaijan Rejoins the Fold 

The Persian Premier, Mr Qawam, has staked, and won, in 
Azerbaijan. He has shown considerable skill as a politician, but 
he did so, it seems, on exceedingly sound information about recent 
happenings in Tabriz. For some weeks past Mr Pishevari’s pro- 
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vincial government had been showing signs of collapse. Its 
finances were in chaos. Several of its leading men were suspected 
of helping themselves from the till. Meetings of its supporters 
which were reported on Tabriz radio as “ monster demonstra- 
tions” were in fact sparsely attended. Local listeners, knowing 
these facts, had begun to predict that the national elections would 
regult in a sweeping victory for Mr Qawam. : 

The first outward sign that the Azerbaijan regime might 
pollapse was its docile agreement in mid-November to the entry 
of government troops into Zenjan province, on the Caspian. Early 
in December—the national elections were due on the 6th—Mr 
Qawam decided upon a follow-on: the despatch of troops into 
Azerbaiian itself to supervise the poll. He saw the British, 
American and Russian envoys before taking this step and—it 
seems—argued to them that either Azerbaijan was part of Persia, 
in which cas: his step was normal and proper, or Azerbaijan 
was not, in which case a new situation had arisen. The two 
former agreed with his reasoning; the latter gave him a 
“friendly admonition” not to send troops north. Nevertkeless 
he took the risk, reported his move to the Security Council, 
and did so. There followed a day or two of confusion in Tabriz, 
a hasty flight, apparently to Russia, by Mr Pishevari and his 
Minister of Education, and a declaration by the Azerbaijan demo- 
crats that “we wish our fate to be settled in the Majlis and 
nowhere else.” Tabriz radio now broadcasts its opening 
announcements in Persian, not Azerbaijani. 

This happy ending to a local story does not dispose of the 
fact that Great Power rivalry exists in Persia, and that Russia 
views with concern any diplomatic setback, or any “ victory for 
the forces of reaction” in a province that borders on its own 
vital Caspian oil area. The Russian press and radio have so 
far made no comment upon the finale described above, except 
to rejoice that all is peacefully settled. Faced with a choice 
between giving further backing to Mr Pishevari and accepting 
a fait accompli, the Russians have chosen the latter. But the 
diplomatic struggle will continue. The Soviet Foreign Office is 
quicker and bolder than its western counterparts at changing 
its tactics when old ones have failed. Now that support of 
Azerbaijan separatism has merely served to quicken anti-Russian 
feeling, it is likely that Moscow will bide its time, wait for 
the Majlis to vote its oil concession, and then seek to restore 
an influence that is only temporarily lost by approaching Persians 
on a plane that is inaccessible to the western democracies. 
Russia’s best ambassador is the Soviet citizen who works in the 
new oilfields at the same job and the same rates as a Persian 
worker. Here is a card of entry not only to Persia but to other 
countries in Asia. 


* * * 


Greece Perturbs Westminster 


The Greek situation, as seen from London, has not one but 
two troublesome facets. One is fully publicised: it is the Greek 
complaint to the Security Council that Jugoslavia, Albania and 
Bulgaria are giving “substantial support” to the guerilla war- 
fare in North Greece. The other, which gets scanty publicity, 
is the complaint against the continued presence of British troops 
which has this week been lodged by the Greek guerilla leaders. 
“We are fighting,” they say, “until the British go.” 

Disregarding the chaotic parliamentary situation in Athens— 
where even the deputies of his own party are now signing mani- 
festoes in favour of a coalition—M. Tsaldaris has flown to New 
York to put the Greek case to Uno. After the usual unedify- 
ing skirmish about procedure, the Council heard his case and 
also the counter-claims. Broadly speaking, his argument is that 
over a deep band stretching across Northern Greece from the 
Albanian to the Turkish frontier, civil war is sporadically being 
waged, and life and property are unsafe owing to the encourage- 
ment and physical help which Left-wing guerillas are getting from 
sympathisers across the frontier. He asks for an international 
investigation on the spot and on both sides of the border. The 
Jugoslavs reply that the unrest is simply due to the unpopularity 
of the regime in Greece and its dependence on the British Army, 
and that an investigation into Greece’s internal affairs is the only 
one that is pertinent. 

The facts are not easy to prove, particularly when winter is 
hampering communications of all kinds. U; y, some aid 
is nee = from the North. Probably armed bands, both indi- 
genous end foreign, are operating, usually separa but togeth 
when they happen to link up. The soreation of at New Sunes 
cratic Army” has this week been publicised, but the carly winter 
is not a time at which any such body can be set in motion with 
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success. If the Greck politicians continue in their 
unity until the spring, they will play into this new army’s 
The discussions at Uno and the rebel proclamation 
between them bound to turn a searchlight on to the British J 
in Greece. Now that this is happening, the British Cabine » 
think out the following conundrum. At present there is in Gr 
British’ representation but no British responsibility. Th; 
situation as vicious as taxation without representation. ]; a 
continue. The alternatives are either to assume responsibil 
that is, to intervene more directly in Greek affairs—or dy 
withdraw the troops. Put in plain terms, the decision before j 
Cabinet on Mr Bevin’s return is whether or no British vl 
on Greece is 10 be governed by Greece’s strategic value in 
potential Third World War. 7 


* * * 


Franco, by the Grace of God... 


Last week’s smal] slaps administered by Uno to Geng 
Franco have signally failed either to please his enemies or 
discomfort his friends. As the result of a series of votes in} 
Political Committee, Spain is, first, to suffer the recall of 4 
few diplomatic envoys now in Madrid ; secondly, to be barred fr 
attending all United Nations’ conferences, and from belonging 
any United Nations’ agency ; and, thirdly, to be denied particis 
tion in the narcotics controls. A Polish proposal that Spanig 
nationals should also be denied all right to a hearing before ¢} 
Permanent Court was defeated. So were a French proposal th 
states members should boycott imports from Spain until ¢ 
Spanish people had first been fed, an American proposal to appe 
to the Spanish nation to change its government, and a wid 
sponsored proposal for the total severance of diplomatic relation 
with Spain. 

The main lesson to be drawn from the impassioned debat¢ 
which led to these decisions is the old one that delegates gz 
myopic during their search for a formula agreeable to all, an 
lose sight of what is practical and can be made effective. Pr 
sumably, even the French delegate who put the proposal cite 
above would have found it hard to define how foreign impore 
would judge when the Spanish belly was full. The fact is that i 
dealing with a situation such as that created by General Franc 
half measures are useless. They merely provide, gratis, t 
“ foreign menace” which some dictators are not above inventir 
when they want to whip up national emotions or make the 
people forget current discomforts. As things stand, the Spaniard 
proverbial pride has been piqued, and General Franco’s han 
has been strengthened just at a moment when the wide but |: 
tide of feeling against him was showing some signs of overflow. 

The principal causes of discontent are not so much the measur 
that Englishmen abhor—the censorships, police, absolutism, an 
disregard of habeas corpus—as the abuses that affect everyone 
everyday life. One especial sore is the overlong period of milit 
service required by a Caudillo who depends on the army for hi 
supremacy. Another is the greatly superior rations availabl 
through the military canteens, to the military caste, and the black 
marketeering created by their re-sale. These day-to-day wrong 
are the debit items that count. No doubt the new coinage, up 
which Franco _has too confidently had himself inscribed 4 

leader of Spain by the Grace of God,” will add monarchists 1 
the resistance and a fresh debit item to his balance sheet. But 
it may well be that Uno’s intervention has come at a convenicit 
moment to help him shoulder his extra liabilities. The under 
ground—which is showing signs of a reorganisation—is stil 
divided, and is also still handicapped by the existence of th 
bitter and unpopular “government” of Sefor Giral. All told: 
appears that the most unprepossessing dictator of this generatiol 
will waddle on for a further period of months at least. 

The British delegation to Uno, which kept track of the practic 
able and voted until the eleventh hour against the half-measu'ts 
proposed, has unfortunately enhanced the worldwide impressi( 
that Britain backs the Franco regime. The British Governmett 
is rightly recalling its envoy, Sir Victor Mallet, but, owing © 
the time it took for Mr Bevin to cross the Atlantic, did not # 
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Farm Workers Wanted 
An interesting debate on agriculture in the Lords last week 


called attention to the very real danger that food production may 
shortage of labour, machinery and 
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ery economy in purchases of food from overseas. The Govern- 
ent has pointed with some satisfaction to the fact that the 
umber of regular male workers 1S 40,000 higher than in mid- 
5 and that the total agricultural labour force, including Ger- 
: an prisoners and the Women’s Land Army, is higher by 
$n Gry than before the war. But the volume of agricultural pro- 
ction has expa since 1939 more than the labour supply 
nd, even when it ceases to be necessary to maintain the present 
se tillage acreage, heavy demands on the labour supply will 


ales made by the need to expand livestock production and the 
tish ¢ t of protective foods. Moreover, the serious point is that 


he present labour force is a wasting asset. It includes some 
prisoners, at least half of whom will have departed by 
ext harvest and all of them by the following one. Who is to 
ake their place? +The release of farm workers from the Services 
; almost completed ; the Women’s Land Army is shrinking in 
ize; and the Government’s scheme for training farm workers 
; not bringing in the hoped for recruits. The Government is 


to Gener ; ; . , 
ot devoid of ideas for meeting the shrinkage. It has hopes of 


ni ; oe 

a in wmpilising Polish labour, of recruiting from the unemployed, and 
-all of amp’ continuing volunteer harvest camps. The union, 1t is believed, 
arred fam becoming more amenable and may withdraw its damaging 


ppposition to the employment of Poles. Even so, these expedients 


longi ers os 
onging “ill not suffice and it is not surprising that Lord Addison “ looks 


i Sool rith dread ” towards the time of the prisoners’ departure. 
before iim «It is an accepted fact that the poverty of rural housing is a 
posal thammmain deterrent to agricultural recruitment. Some 7,000 houses 


hve now been completed and over 38,000 have been begun in 
al areas. Judged solely by the yardstick of urban housing 
progress, this is mot a bad achievement. But the Government 
ould do more for the countryside if it would discard doctrinaire 
prejudice. The refusal to offer grants to landlords for recon- 


until th 
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d debate fitioning their cottages is letting a large volume of valuable 
ates gro ommodation run to waste. Again, why should the subsidy so 
> all. anameraclously extended to private enterprise building in rural arcas— 
ve. Pram? [ong as it does not build tied cottages—be much smaller 


han that allowed to local authorities? Both types cf subsidy 


osal cite re intended to benefit the farm worker, whose rent-paying 


‘hte capacity is the same in both cases and strictly limited. A third 
al Francine is the difficulty of ensuring that a due proportion of rural 
ratis, Housing is in fact occupied by farm workers ; evidence cn this 


matter is still disquieting. A more flexible and imaginative 
housing policy for the countryside during this difficult transitional 
wees would ease the labour difficulties which loom ahead for 
agriculture. 
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Difficulties 


Only super-optimists thought that, when it was set up in 
October, 1945, the World Federation of Trade Unions would have 
a €asy passage or succeed in rapidly overcoming the very real 
difficulties that arise from the differing conceptions of trade 
unionism in the western and eastern labour movements. The 
Federation has certainly placed itself on the map in the fourteen 
months of its existence, and at the United Nations Assembly last 
week advanced a step further in its claim for recognition—it was 
granted the right to submit questions for insertion on the agenda 
of the Economic and Social Council. So far, most of its publicly- 
known activities have been in connection with the removal of 
Franco in Spain and with protests against the suppression of the 
trade union executive in Greece. The WFTU is now sending a 
further delegation to Germany to investigate the trade union posi- 
tion there ; a similar mission is due to leave for Japan in the spring. 
Little, however, had been heard about the more purely industrial 
Side of its activities until the conference held in Paris last week 
between the WFTU executive and the international trade secre- 
lariats (the international organisations of miners, transport workers, 
textile workers and the like). The object of this conference was 
to determine the exact position of these bodies in the new Federa- 
tion. This question was nearly a stumbling-block in the original 
conference in October last year, and since then has been the 
subject of protracted negotiations. It had been hoped that the 
Paris conference would result in final agreement, but in the end, 
after three days’ debate, it was decided to remit the whole question 
0 a special commission. 
The difficulty is that the international trade secretariats, while 
of integration with the 


jon WE agree in principle with the idea 
id 'U, are not happy about the suggested terms upon which the 
to Russian trade unions are apparently standing firm, which would 


turn them into trade departments of the Federation. Many of 
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these bodies are of very long standing and enjoyed a considerable 
measure of autonomy before the old International Federatoin of 
Trade Unions was superseded by the WFTU. They resist the idea 
of complete fusion and loss of identity, and the problems of head- 
quarters, finance and staffing arrangements have been particularly 
controversial. There is, moreover, some fear that, under a complete 
merger, there would be a tendency for politics to take precedence 
over industrial subjects. It may be that some compromise will 
be reached and honour satisfied all round. But the same kind of 
difficulties that are besetting every international organisation will 
no doubt continue to find their reflection in the conferences of 
international labour, 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Strachey gave some compensation for the cut in the bacon 
ration from 3 0z. t0 2 oz. on January 5 by announcing at the 
same time that the non-priority milk ration will be increased 
from 2 pints to 2} pints from December 22. This increase, which 
has been made eight weeks earlier than it was last year, will take 
about 1,875,000 gallons a week, and has been made possible by 
higher production. It is not the result of a cut in the medical 
priorities, 

x 


This week the London County Council repealed a safeguarding 
clause of fifty years standing that no employee should be pre- 
judiced by not being a member of a trade union or similar 
organisation, and substituted a clause that it was the Council’s 
policy to encourage all its employees to be members of their 
appropriate union or organisation. The Opposition’s objection 
to this act is valid. There is no reason why the safeguarding 
clause should have been repealed, even though it was desired 
to add to it that the Council wished to encourage union member- 
ship. As it is, the LCC has now laid itself open to the charge 
that at some time or other it will introduce the closed shop. 


* 


A new episode in Jugoslav anti-western propaganda is the 
assertion that Pavelic, the Croatian quisling Premier and mass- 
murderer, whom the British and American authorities have stated 
that they are unable to trace, is living as a “guest of the US 
authorities in Graz (sic).” This story, which appears to have 
originated in a broadcast by an American radio commentator, 
is being given full publicity. The Moscow Izvestia of December 
14th described Pavelic as “ one of the dearest guests of the Anglo- 
US occupation chiefs.” It is a pity that such allegations cannot 
be finally disposed of by the discovery of this arch-criminal, 
whose disappearance is one of the most extraordinary mysteries 
since the end of the war. 


* 


Trade union objections to the employment of Polish labour are 
gradually being overcome. The National Union of Mineworkers, 
together with members of the Coal Board, met the Minister of 
Labour on Wednesday. The miners, who had been most virulent 
in their opposition—largely on political grounds—are now, it is 
understood, prepared to agree to the introduction of Poles in the 
pits on the understanding that there is a quid pro quo in the shape 
of the five-day week by May 1st. Negotiations have also been re- 
opened with a view to the use of Poles in agriculture, and an 
agreement has been reached for their employment in Richard 
Thomas and Baldwin’s sheet mills in South Wales to offset the 
shortage of millmen. These developments are satisfactory, but it 
seems a pity that the settlement of the whole problem of Polish 
labour should have been so delayed and so mishandled from 
the start. 
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Letters to 


Trade Make Believe 


S1r,—Prof. Jewkes seems to have been too busy claiming 
superior merits for a policy of economising capital at the cost of 
paying low wages, and retaining an obsolete capital equipment in 
the face of a threatening international economic situation, to follow 
recent events abroad. Otherwise (before writing his letter in your 
issue of December 14th) he would have noted that:— 


(a) the “code of international behaviour,” which he extols, 
leaves us unilaterally exposed to the lending power and 
to the consequences of instability of the US in our over- 
seas markets ; 

(b) on the contrary, most nations are at present engaged in 
planning their future economic development for years 
ahead. In the absence of recognition of the principle of 
reciprocity in trade, those economic interests abroad 
whose prosperity depends on their being able to sell in 
the British market will not be able to exert sufficient 
pressure to keep the diversification of industry within 
such bounds as would safeguard British export—hence 
import—capacity. But Prof. Jewkes—like other ad- 
herents of laissez faire—has not learned yet that ti- 
lateral trade in the inter-war period constricted rather 
than expanded trade. The same effect is already being 
felt. Britain next month will have to restrict purchases 
in France and elsewhere, because we cannot afford to 
buy the same products in the US; 

(c) the flexibility of the arrangements, which Prof. Jewkes 
praises, is inseparable from increased risk. Of course, 
if one lives in a model economic world this risk is of 
no matter. But then he should not accuse me of dream- 
ing. We have tested the possibilities of large-scale trans- 
fers through unplanned markets with German reparation 
payments, 1920-32. The experiment did not yield en- 
couraging results ; 

(d) the present policy of this country involves in practice a 
cumulative breach of faith with America. This is ex- 
emplified by the Argentine, Brazilian, Canadian and 
French agreements and certain features of the new Ex- 
change Contro] Bill. The US has already protested 
against all these. It also involves—because of our 
threatening reserve position—the deterioration of our re- 
lations with al] our suppliers—notably, Denmark, France 
and Australia—as we try desperately to exploit our posi- 
tion as bulk-buyers to squeeze too favourable terms. It is 
the laissez faire approach, which in practice really in- 
volves Schachtism in the worst sense of that term. The 
policy which I adumbrated, whjch consists of the pro- 
motion of unilateral planning everywhere, is not pro- 
hibited in any of the instruments which we have signed. 
If such policy were implemented, it is highly probable 
that some co-ordination between the plans could be 
achieved, as such co-ordination would be so obviously 
to the advantage of the participants. 

And Prof. Jewkes cannot really be quite as naive as to expect 
to receive absolution for his own (or any other expert’s) share 
of responsibility in our present by airy references 
to the constitutional convention that Ministers and not Civil 
Servants make policy. Ministers must take their decisions— 
especially on highly complicated technical matters—on the basis 
of information and interpretation furnished by experts.—Yours, 
etc., . BALOGH 

Balliol College, Oxford 


Government Accounting 


S1r,—The Government is now introducing a Bill to improve 
the presentation of company accounts and prospectuses. At the 
same time, it is nationalising an important section of the national 
effort. It is vitally important that the accounts of the nationalised 
industries should be equally well but there is no 
evidence that this responsibility is Sa toad 

The Cotton (Centralised Buying) together with statements 
made with regard to it by Ministers, can be regarded as a pros- 
peotus. Inquiries in the House produced the disturbing informa- 
tion that the so-called “ profit” to be handed over to the Buying 
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the Editor 


Commission is only obtained by writing up the stock to wel}, 
the real value, and that no charge had been made for over 
expenses, interest on money, or apparently for warehouse ¢ 
in this country. 
Such a prospectus would certainly lead the directors of g q 
pany into gaol. 
May we not say, “ Physician, heal thyself ”?—Yours faith 


F P. R. Enciayp 
Exchange Alley, Liverpool, 3 


Trade Against Hard Currencies 


Sir,—You state in your issue of December 7th (page 921) 1 
“Exports of textiles [to the American Continents] in par; 
have proved disappointing.” They certainly have. But the res 
is clear—that we have not been allowed to send them, not that th 
are not urgemly wanted.—Yours faithfully, W. H. Zimmer 

Steinthal & Co., 6-8, Gt. Marlborough Street, Manchester, 1 


Australian Elections 


Sir,—I have just seen your issue of September 28th, with j 
article by your Canberra correspondent on the Australian cle 
tions then impending. His statement that “there seems lin 
doubt . . . that the poll will be decided chiefly on the issue 
lower taxation” has since been proved wrong, but I feel som 
comment is needed on the statements and omissions made ¢ 
where in the article. 

Any overseas reader, after your correspondent’s descripti 
would imagine that the Australian people had been complete 
perverse in re-electing a Labour Government. But the point i 
that his picture is a distorted one. It was the picture paint 
by nearly all the Australian newspapers at the time, but th 
majority of Australians showed themselves even more sceptic 
of what their newspapers had to say than their British cousin 
a year before. But apart from the fact that your corresponden 
views seem to have come mainly from newspaper editorials, i 
is surely serious that he failed to outline to your readers th 
following very cogent reasons for expecting that the midd) 
class voter would vote the Government back again: 


(i) The extremely persistent and widespread impressi¢ 
that Mr Menzies was insincere and not to be trusted 

Gi) The equally widespread impression that the Liberal am 
Country Parties (their leaders in particular) coul 
neither agree on policy nor work together in amity 

(iii) The view that the Opposition’s promises of tax red 
tions for the low- and middle-income groups woul 
have been largely offset by increased contributions {0 
social services ; 

(iv) The widespread admiration among the middle cla 
for Dr Evatt’s foreign policy, coupled with the sv 
picion that it might be nullified by Mr Menzies 
he gained power ; 

(v) A nebulous, but at the same time real feeling that 
Labour Party “ did things,” while the Liberal Party 
identical parent, the UAP, was remembered 4 
“doing ” very little when it held office in peacetm 
(The “things” in question would include s% 
services, uniform taxation, assistance to educati 
the Commonwealth Employment Service, bankilj 
legislation, the successful demobilisation programm. 

These are surely points that might have been developed, ot # 
least mentioned, by your correspondent if he wished to give som 
idea of “ public opinion” before the elections.—Yours faithfulls 

. D. B. MIL 
Department of Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney, 
S.W., Australia 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Disciplines and 


Democracy—II 


(From an American Correspondent) 


N the extra-legal discussions that have followed the capitula- 
ls Mr John L. Lewis to the courts, two reasons for his fair 
render have been adduced which bear no elation to the law in 
the case. One is the Suggestion, made by a sympathetic columnist, 
that the sudden drop im temperatures throughout the nation 
brought out man’s primitive fear of the cold and hardened the 
national temper against him. The other is that his apparent 
defiance aroused another fear, less primitive but almost as deeply 
seme fr this nation, oo ond was in fact setting himself above 

aw proving to what he has so ofte 
his enemies, an anarchist. ato 

It is an axiom of American life that neither John L. Lewis 
nor any other American, be he fabour leader, industrialist, or 
would-be reformer, can afford to have it generally believed that 
anything he does is anarchic. Mr Lewis customarily makes a 
pom of moving according to the authority of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and a deep concern for human rights. Mr Sewell Avery 
(who, since his wartime efforts to defy the government for the 
good of Montgomery Ward, has become the symbol of intransigent 
cap:tal) sat tight on the sanctity of private property until the Army 
picked him up and carried him out. The bright young men of 
the brain trust of the Congress of Industrial Organisations lean 
on the tables and charts of economic analysis. The enemies of any 
of them may call them names, but let the suspicion grow within 
the neutral middle ground that what they are doing does in fact 
threaten the life of this democracy, and their power is immediately 
in danger. Americans may berate their government, criticise its 
representatives, attack its decisions, but let amy man be suspected 
of trying to destroy it or to substitute another, and the nation 
rallies against him. 

_ This submission of the individual to the power of the people 
in the form of law is, of course, the ultimate discipline which a 
hocracy can expect of its citizens. Beyond it lies only the 
perilous discipline of armed force. But the law is recognised as a 
fragile thing which, tested too far, may wear thin and snap in a 
crisis. There are preliminary disciplines on which the continu- 
ance of this republic rests, and their apparent weakening is causing 
concern that is taking the form of measures intended to cure. 

The founding fethers, who must always be consulted in thes: 
matters, relied on the commonly accepted disciplines of an homo- 
genous people speaking the same tongue, attached to the same 
principles of government, professing the same religion, if with 
variations, schooled in similar customs, and tempered by a long 
war fought for the specific purpose of establishing themselves as 
an independent nation. To these bonds was added common 
schooling supported by the state to which generation after gen- 
eration of children had to go to learn the lessons of that heritage. 
When, in spite of these barriers, factions arose they were to b= 
given more liberty rather than less in the expectation that com- 
peting factions would subdue each other and save the state 
unnecessary intervention. The system of checks and balances 
which was set up within a free society developed into a multiple 
webbing of crossed interests that broke only when war split the 
North and South apart, and was mended afterwards. 

As late as 1907 the commonly accepted ideal was expressed by 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State under Theodore Roosevelt, who told 
students at Yale that self-control was the primary discipline on 
which self-government must depend. “And that requires intelli- 
gence,” he went on, “so that the true relation of things may be 
Perceived, and also the moral qualities which make possible 
Patience, kindly consideration for others, and capacity for loyalty 
to certain ideals. Men must be willing to sacrifice something of 
their own individual interests for the larger interests of city, State, 
country ; and without that willingness successful popular govern- 
ment is impossible.” Those ideals have never departed from the 

ican consciousness. President Roosevelt leaned on their 
Strength when he summoned a new generation of bright young 
men to help him implement the New Deal in 1933. Bight years 

they stirred even his bitter enemies to the gigantic an: 
dangerous undertakings of war. 


But meanwhile disintegrating forces were also at work which 
caused concern. Habitual standards of personal as well as national 
self-discipline came under attack. The common heritage was 
diluted by a century of unrestricted immigration on the part of 
very different peoples from those who had founded the nation. — 
Well-meaning plans for schooling the newcomers in the American 
way proved inadequate in the face of industrial demands for 
brawn w:thout concern for brains or loyalties. Immigrants settled 
in small colonies of their own, bound together in their turn by 
their own common heritage of custom, speech and religion. Un- 
touched by the strange life around them, they hardened into 
monolithic growths within the body politic which could be 
exploited by an ambitious leader. The “ old Americans” resented 
the new ones, and in 1920 put up bars against immigration which, 
while making them feel safe, also made them feel guilty in that 
they thus denied the right of political refuge which was one of 
the nation’s corner-stones. 

The bonds of common education weakened, The ruling theory 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries trained students in 
Greek, Latin and the Bible to give them not only a common basis 
of reference in literature, but also in the theory and practice of 
government. But as early as 1900 classical education had become 
too rigid, too removed from the realities of a burgeoning indus- 
trialism. Under the leadership of the then president of Harvard, 
who greatly admired German thoroughness, it was tossed out of 
the window in favour of a departmentalising of knowledge and a 
new eclecticism which filtered down through the school system 
and fattened on the new psychology. At the top this produced 
men intensively trained in one field and intensely ignorant of 
others. At the bottom, it resulted in a rash of “experimental ” 
and “‘ progressive” schools which had little in common beside 
a belief in the ultimate genius of a child if unhampered by any 
discipline and untainted by any contact with the hard-earned 
wisdom of elders. 

“Papa knows all,” said the Victorians, and set out for adven- 
ture. “ Papa knows nothing,” said the children of the Edwardians, 
and proceeded to set up within the state artificial substitutes for 
the home-made disciplines and security which their parents had 
carefully abolished so as not to interfere with their free develop- 
ment according to the newer gospels. 

Into this welter of conflicting indisciplines came the further 
disintegrating forces of Fascist and Communist ideas. Fascism 
attracted the timid rich, Communism offered new pie in the sky 
for those under-privileged in income or idealism. Its fashionable 
period coincided with the early days of the New Deal. Since then 
it has waxed and waned, undermining democratic disciplines in 
the name of Communist freedom, trying to hide the obvious faot 
that Communist disciplines are far harsher than those which 
democracy would tolerate. 

“Thus,” as the young Clemenceau observed here after another 
war, “on every hand political and social difficulties arise. But 
the people of the United States have a peculiar faculty for adjust- 
ing themselves to circumstances and learning by experience, 
suddenly changing their course and thus nearly always disappoint- 
ing prophets of disaster.” 

What is happening now is a new change of course, the start of 
another attempt to remake American democracy in terms of a new 
age. The strains of inoreasing industrialism, growth of labour 
factionalism, the continual dislocation caused by strikes, the con- 
tact in international affairs with men trained in other kinds of 
disciplines, have made Americans newly aware of what they prefer 
to forget—that democracy on the American pattern is not the © 
chosen form of government in the rest of the world, and that if 
it is to survive it must not only satisfy its citizens, but prove itself 
capable of standing against outside competition. 

The reorganisation of Congress last year, which is annoying 
the advance guards of the new Republican Congress because it 
has cut down the number of committees and hence the number 
of chairmanships to be distributed to the faithful, is one evidence 
of progress. The kind of questioning aroused by the coal strike 
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is another. The crisis passed, but there is widespread realisation 
that the intervention of the law as invoked by the Government 
was a step backward and that other disciplines and other 
mechanisms must be marshalled for the fume lest the couris be 
tried too far. 

Two other lines of procedure start further back, but in the 
future may prove more far-reaching. One is the new emphas:s 
on the need for increased support for the social sciences so as to 
counterbalance over-emphasis on the physical sciences, The other 
is the quiet revolution that seems to be taking place in higher 
education. 

The latest report of the Carnegie Foundation reflects a 
“concern with helping the public to appreciate the American 
heritage and to recognise its responsibilities toward making 
democracy keep pace with rapid social and economic change.” 
It also intends to “ offer help in making this country more literate 
and more emotionally mature in international affairs,” thus sug- 
gesting that economic illiteracy and emotional immaturity may not 
os to the ranks of labour leaders, radio fans and school- 
girls. 

The President of the Rockefeller Foundation, discussing pos- 
sible Congressional support of research into the physical sciences, 
said “ What we really need is a mastery of man’s social nature ... 
knowledge and more knowledge of the onrushing consequences of 
our machines, consequences which, because they are too intricate, 
are shaping our lives.” 

During the war the colleges, while speeding up existing courses, 
were making quiet inquiries in preparation for an overhauling of 
their basic purposes. The University of California questioned 
forty-seven colleges about the changes they planned to make after 
the war, and found the great majority intent on increasing 
emphasis on general education at the expense of specialisation, 
increasing the number of courses required as opposed to the 
number which could be freely chosen, increasing the pressure to 
devote the first two years to general learning and leave only the 
last two for specialised work. “This trend” says a report sum- 
marising it, “is the direct reversal of the drift which has 
dominated higher education in America for more than a century.” 

Harvard, Yale and Princeton have all issued reports that reflect 
the same general trend, although they approach it from different 
angles. Harvard points to the “supreme need of American educa- 
tion for a unifying purpose and idea,” and proposes to introduce 
each undergraduate to “a commen body of information and ideas 
which would be in some measure the possession of all students.” 
Yale affirms what must sound like heresy to some of its staff—that 
“ knowledge, for all its convenient departmentalisation, is essen- 
tially one piece, as is the life which supports knowledge.” 
Princeton takes as its guiding principles the “ two-fold belief in 
the unity of knowledge and the diversity of human beings.” The 
atomic bomb is making itself felt, along with the Soviet Union. 


Housing History 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


On December sth, a little more than eleven months after the 
creation of his office, the Housing Expediter, Mr Wilson W. 
Wyatt, resigned, and a week later the President announced that 
the housing drive would ro long enjoy priority for scarce 
materials. Rent ceilings have been raised and the $10,000 price 
limit on new housing abolished. The so-called Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing programme had fallen into a state of frus- 
tration and was in for drastic overhauling. The difficulties that 
beset the programme were mainly the result of inherent weak- 
nesses. The Expediter lacked familiarity with the industries 
with which he had to deal. An able lawyer, with experience as 
mayor of a moderately-sized city (Louisville, Kentucky), he had 
no working knowledge of the manifold manufacturing operations, 
the intricate distributing facilities, and the maze of contractual 
relationships in the construction industry. He failed to obtain 
the aid of assistants better versed than himself but, instead, 
depended mainly upon persons whose concepts of what the 
building industry ought to be outweighed their understanding 
of what might be accomplished with the tools at hand. 

The emergency programme was thus blended with proposals 
for long-range reforms, affecting the basic theories of mortgage 
credit and governmental responsibility. In the ensuing con- 
troversy, precious months were lost and much of the support for 
the temporary measures (now taken by many to be part of a 
plan for fundamentally changing the economy) fell away. At 
the same time, in face of an unrestricted wage policy and serious 
unbalances in profit margins among various optional items of 
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manufacture, an equally unrealistic approach in the Office f 
Price Administration retarded the acceleration of materials z 
duction. While materials production was allowed to lag, the “+ 
gramme of 100 per cent mortgage loans to veterans greatly in 
creased the pressure on the supply of housing and seriously a 
tributed to the inflation of housing prices. : 

A more basic cause of failure lay in the assumption that one 
sector of the economy could be rigidly controlled and directed 
by government while the remainder became increasingly fre 
of restraint. In his effort to make the housing controls effective 
the Expediter was forced to apply sanctions which affected other 
areas: automobiles, furniture and househe!d appliances, industria} 
and commercial building, public works, the export trade, Re. 
sentment from these areas steadily grew. Finally with th; 
backing away of labour support (the American Federation of 
Labouxs spoke out against the emergency measures) and a sub. 
stantial part of the veterans’ support, the programme was doomed, 
Though the denouement had been foreseen for a number of 
weeks, its coming seems to have found the administration wholly 
unprepared. 

Apart from rent and price ceiling adjustments, the programme 
announced within the last few days permits greater freedom for 
non-residential construction, and eliminates priorities on material 
purchases. On the other hand, direct material allocations will 
continue, and export controls on building products will be held. 
The Government is also continuing sale guarantees on pre-fabri- 
cated units and is increasing by $1 billion the funds available for 
mortgage finance. 

The new Republican Congress—still an unknown quantity 
so far as housing policy is concerned—will have the final word. 
Though committed in broad terms tu the restoration of a free 
economy, the definition of that term in American politics js 
sufficiently flexible to permit the direct financing and subsidisa- 
tion of housing if the veterans strongly enough demand it. 
Already the powerful American Legion has endorsed a plan for 
government housing operations calling for a one-to-four sharing 
of the cost by federal and local governments, respectively. 

In the midst of this confusion, the production of building 
materials has been steadily mounting. Before the start of the 
coal strike, it seemed evident that the momentum already attained 
would result in supplies for 1947 in sufficient quantities to per- 
mit the building of one million nouses without requiring curtail- 
ment elsewhere, except for the less urgent categories of public 
works. The prospect for reduction both in many materials’ prices 
and in the final cost of building also appeared good. Although 
the coal strike threatened serious cuts, particularly in iron and 
steel products, cement, and structural clay products, its sudden 
ending on December 7th. probably came soon enough to prevent 
any noteworthy change in the favourable construction outlook. 


American Notes 
The Wallace Manifesto 


In accepting the editorship of the New Republic, the weekly 
Progressive magazine, Mr. Henry Wallace sought a platform to 
express the views denied to him when he was Seoretary of Com- 
merce. Yet the manifesto published last week surprisingly enough 
reveals Mr Wallace out of office as a less controversial figure 
than he was in his explosive New York speech last summer. Mr 
Wallace still shows a refreshing and characteristic willingness 
to recognise the beam in American eyes as well as the Russian 
mote, but the expectation of a full-fledged attack on the Byrnes- 
Vandenberg foreign policy has not materialised. The mantle of 
~ sion has descended on the rebels in the British Labour 

The themes of the manifesto are Jobs, Peace and Freedom, 
and their indivisibility. The American liberal tradition embodied 
in the guarantees of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness of 
the Declaration of Independence is to be broadened into a new 
Declaration of Interdependence. With his aims, as is so often 
the case with Mr Wallace, no man of good will can quarrel, 
Economic stability, the stamping out of world illiteracy, starvation 
and disease in two twenty-year plans, the raising of living stan- 
dards in backward areas, the insistence that welfare must 2° 
hand-in-hand with security, a free press—these are all ends that 
are generally accepted. But what of the means? 

The softening of the war-cry may reflect the chastening effect 
of the preliminary success of Mr Byrnes’s policy towards Russia 
But Mr Wallace believes that a “ progressive America can unify 
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ne world and a reactionary America must divide it”; and that 
he first step is to recast and revitalise the American liberal tradi- 
‘on by broadening its appeal. Mr Wallace insists that progres- 
sives in the United States are “no small and beaten group,” but 
she whole tenor of his article suggests that he has learned the 
jesson of the election that there must be a broader base for any 
effective liberal movement than the labour unions. His warm 
words of praise for the milkons of Progressive Republicans shows 
a hope that party lines may be dissolving ; and there is a frank 
threat that should the Democratic Party resist its Left-wing, Mr 
Wallace may lead the attempt to create a titid party. 

Mr Wallace’s latest programme raises more questions than it 
answers about the means he would propose to achieve his goals. 
His instincts are often profoundly right. But to revive the 
Roosevelt coalition—at a time when the tide is flowing to the 
Right—demands another Roosevelt. Mr Wallace bears more re- 
gmblance to another Democratic prophet, William Jennings 
Bryan, than to the masterly politician whose sagacity he has 
admired without succeeding in imitating. 

* *x * 


Business Outlook 


The early retreat by Mr John L. Lewis has given encourage- 
ment on Wall Street to rather more optimistic forecasts of busi- 
ness activity, following the somewhat exaggerated pessimism 
which first became manifest in the autumn, and which received 
a justifiable impetus from the prospect of widespread trade 
paralysis through a prolonged coal strike. Enough damage was 
brought by the brief strike, for everywhere transport was 
hampered, steel output slowed, and industries faced with still 
more urgent shortages. But, altogether, disastrous shut-downs 
were averted. It seems justifiable to assume that had Mr Lewis 
succeeded in enforcing a prolonged stoppage in the mines, it 
would have been extremely difficult for industry to regain recent 
productive levels without an intervening period of marked un- 
certainty. There are still some major hurdles to be taken, and 
heavy wage claims are ahead. But it is not surprising that the 
coal strike fiasco has left industry rather more optimistic on 
negotiating settlements without further crippling stoppages. If 
these hopes are warranted, overall industrial activity may show 
a further modest expansion over the winter months. 
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Present indicators, of course, are satisfactory. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s production index has climbed from a 1946 low 
of 148 (1935-39 = 100) to 182, and income payments to individuals 
continue well above war-time peaks, at a recent annual rate of 
$170 billion. The abandonment of price control brought some 
severe fluctuations in farm income payments, as marketing fol- 
lowed the erratic course of official policy. And commodity price 
levels, generally, after unusual fluctuations in October because 
of the decontrol measures, were in November rising to new 1946 
peaks. Moody’s daily index of commodities closed the month 
at nearly 380, against a low 1946 level of 265. This rise of 
40 per cent—most of which has taken place since the lapse of 
the Price Control Act in July—compares with one of scarcely 
more than one-third from the low point of 1942 to the close 
of June last. 


Production of finished goods has mede further outstanding 
headway in recent months, with the automobile industry still 
the main laggard in the durable consumer goods class. Early 
in December, however, even this industry was gaining on the 
1941 production rate, at nearly 100,000 units weekly. The dollar 
volume of retail trade over the Christmas period will certainly 
surpass all former peaks. 


One of the items causing most uncertainty in recent months 
has been the rate of inventory accumulation. Since V-Day, 
inventory totals as reported by the Commerce Department hive 
risen by $8 billion to $33 billion. The latter figure is not high 
in relation to the current sales total, and is expected to show 
further advances. But there is evidence of some disequilibrium, 
and trouble in this direction is not normally discernible until 
the turn of a business cycle. What does seem certain is that 
the rate of re-stocking has been responsible for a great deal of 
industrial activity over 1946, and that some decline in the rate 
of accumulation must be looked for before very long. Another 
pointer which may indicate decline is the very modest increase 
in planned equipment expenditures for the fourth quarter of 
1946 at $3.4 billion, against $3.3 billion from July to September. 
Earlier 1946 advances were much more rapid. Altogether, the 
evidence still suggests that 1947 will bring the anticipated 
“corrective” process, and some necessary adjustments to follow 
the disturbingly sharp price movements of recent months, 
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CIO Claims 


A year ago the labour unions demanded large wage increases 
to offset declining hours of work and to sustain purchasing power 
in the face of an imminent depression. Ten months later a 
second round of wage demands is already in full swing, to offset 
inflationary rises in the cost of living. In some quarters it was 
believed that Mr Lewis timed the coal strike in a bid to set 
the new wage pattern, as another move in the warfare between 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations and the American 
Federation of Labour. Now that Mr Lewis is temporarily 
frozen into inactivity, and shut-downs due to the coal shortage 
have been averted, the CIO is straining to set a new wage pattern 
before the door is firally shut by Congress. 

The leaders of the CIO Big Three—representing nearly two 
million automobile workers, steel workers and electrical workers— 
are formulating a common strategy at Pittsburgh this week. Steel 
is expected to lead the procession, as it did last year when the 
184-cent-an-hour settlement became common to other mass- 
production industries. Not only will there be a demand for sub- 
stantial wage increases, probably for about 25 cents an hour, but 
the union is pressing alternative bargaining points such as the 
annual wage, employer-finance welfare funds and portal-to-portal 
pay. (It was Mr Lewis who first won the las: two in the coal 
mines.) The automobile union has already confronted Chrysler 
and some of the smaller companies with a demand for a 23}-cent- 
an-hour rise and similar subsidiary claims. One of the unions’ 
strongest bargaining points is a decision of the Supreme Court 
early in the year upholding claims for back “ portal-to-portal ” pay. 

These demands, rationalised by the high cost of living, and 
further union researches into corporation profits, may well cause 
room for considerable deflation. Mr Wilson has already announced 
that the price of General Motors’ cars will rise exactly in pro- 
portion to the wage increases granted. It is difficult to believe 
that the CIO, contemplating the anti-union temper in country 
and Congress, and the fate of Mr Lewis, will choose to press the 
issue to the Jong-drawn-out strikes which marred last winter’s 
production record. The steel and automobile strikers will not 
so soon have forgotten the heavy losses they suffered and the 
illusory nature of their gains. Mr Murray’s appeal for labour 
unity against the use of the injunction and “vengeful fines ” 
marks the beginning of a defensive phase in union activity. The 
CIO and AFL have not yet buried the hachet, but private feuds 
and even wage claims will have to take second place to political 
action when Congress meets. 


* * * 


New Steel Capacity? 


Is the war-expanded steel ingot capacity of 95 million net 
tons sufficient to meet post-war demands on the basis of full 
employment and a gross national product of $200 billion a year? 
Since VJ-Day, most observers have contended that present ingot 
capacity, which represents a yearly output of about 65 million tons 
of rolled products, would be more than sufficient to meet 
“normal” trade demands. Trade spokesmen have asserted that 
about 5 per cent of overall capacity, both for ingots and rolled 
products, might sooner or later be abandoned as uneconomic, or 
left in a stand-by condition as soon as the more urgent post-war 
pressures abated. 

A considerable section of industry is now beginning to challenge 
this assumption, and pressure from the larger steel consumers, 
more especially the automobile industry, has reached a stage 
where the Commerce Department is preparing a detailed study 
of steel consumption. A few weeks ago it was stated that the 
industry would be fortunate if it achieved a production level of 
70 million tons for 1945. Fortunately, the coal strike did not Jast 
long enough to enforce a general breakdown of ingot production ; 
but during the strike operations were sharply curtailed and the 
industry will finish the year with a tremendous “ backlog” of 
unfilled orders. : 

Industrial demands have been at the rate of 90 million tons 
annually over most of this year—apart from re-stocking—and ‘it is 
thought that ingot demand over 1947 may actually surpass the 90 
million ton mark—a figure which leaves very little margin over 
full rated capacity. 

Predictions for 1947, of course, are subject to serious reserva- 
tions. Overall business activity may fall sharply ; the industry will 
still be meeting “ backlogs,” and there will be i shortages 
in strip and sheet steel. But a year or so ago it was generally 
held that 80 to 8§ million tons yearly would be a fairly generous 
estimate of demands through the immediate post-war period. 
With a Federal Reserve Board production index averaging 110 
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in 1929, demand went slightly above 60 million rons. It is thy 
quite possible that for any sustained period during which 
index fluctuated between, say, 150 and 180, demand would 
leave very much in the way of marginal capacity, particulary 
when allowance is made for the modest proportion of obsojs 
plant. 

Current debate in Washington is coloured both by heay 
political controversies on the desirability of governmen; interyes, 
tion, in terms of full employment, and by the claims of soy 
service spokesmen who are in favour of “ mobilisation Planning” 
with Federal support for excess steel capacity where necessn 
But on the basis of purely civilian demand, the industry altogethe 
is reluctant to make any considerable expansion to capacity. ts 
distrustful of “straight-line projections” of demand, and it p. 
members that even the shoit 1938 recession brought output dow 
to 35 million tons. The survey of steel capacity will lead to som 
very direct questions concerning the scope and direction of ay 
full employment policy. 


x * * 


Render unto Caesar 


Mr Joseph Padway, leading counsel for the United Mir. 
workers, has now gained modest consolation for his defeat in the 
attempt to defend Mr John Lewis. The Chicago Federal Cour 
dismissed criminal charges brought against James Czsar Petrill, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians, an affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labour, and declared as u- 
constitutional the Lea Act, which is more commonly known 4 
the “ anti-Petrillo law.” 

The AFL, with its long experience of union organisation, is, in 
general, years ahead of the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
in its pursuit of “ feather-bedding ? practices. And on behalf o! 
the American musicians, James Cesar Petrillo is no mean pe- 
former. At the close of war, he demanded that US broadcasting 
companies should cease to broadcast “any musical programmes 
emanating from foreign countries,’ and described this simpie 
action as a mere reinforcement of existing taciff and immigration 
laws. This year, Mr. Petrillo scored further successes, with em- 
bargoes on amateurs, union levies on “canned” music, higher 
wage cates, and a general reinforcement of “ feather-bedding” fu: 
musicians. In April, an irate Congress put a formal ban on further 
moves through passage of the Lea Bill. 

The criminal charges last week concerned an independent con- 
mercial broadcasting company, where the AFL union had by strike 
action enforced a substantial addition to a small staff. The 
Chicago judge, however, ruled that the Lea Act violated the Firs, 
Fifth, and Thirteenth Amendments to the Constitution by 
illegal definitions of criminal offences, by restrictions on peaceful 
picketing, by restrictions on employment, and by “ arbitrary classi- 
fication between employers and oyees.” The judge held that 
there was “no guide, or standard” for assessing reasonable staf 
needs at any radio station, and that the Act discriminated against 
Senet and fell “within the arbitrary group of class legs- 

tion.” 

Mr. Petrillo gave due—and public—thanks to God for a Federil 
Court which had so clearly defined the permissible scope of action 
by government against professional musicians. But the action 
is not closed yet. The Court, said the Chicago judge, “does 2° 
hold that Congress is powerless to act, or that (its) declared 
Objectives are beyond the reach of Federal control. The onl 
question before the Court is the constitutional aspect of this 
statute.” So Congress may try again. And, in the meantime, the 
Court Reorganisation Act of 1937 gives the US Attorney pow 
to make immediate application to the Supreme Court for a {rest 
ruling on the Lea—amti-Petrillo—Act. 


Shorter Notes 


The all-civilian Atomic Energy Comms'ssion established by 
Act of Congress will take over the Manhattan District, the W2" 
Department’s atomic energy agency, on January 1st. To avod 
interruptions, both the personnel and the property of the Orgat- 
isation will be taken over intact, and General Groves ee 

in » will continue to be i as a consu 
es large. available 


* 


Coal controls are being ively relaxed as the producti” 
of coal returns to proRrcfercae is still given 10 publi 


normal. : 
utilities, railroads and hospitals, but with government permissio? 
shipments to any consumer and for export may now be resumed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Problems of Italian Reconstruction—I1 


New Deal for Italian Agriculture 
(By Our Special Correspondent Recently in Italy) 


FoR the last eighteen months, Italian politics have been plagued 
by an undercurrent of cural unrest. Landless peasants have 
installed themselves on the properties of local landlords. In 
Emilia and the South, in particular, the unrest has taken par- 
ticularly violent and lawless forms and the attempt to pin re- 
sponsibility on one or other of the political groups has led at times 
to Cabinet crises, The pressure is such that various interim 
measures have in fact been taken by the Government to lessen the 
tension. Under certain conditions, peasant cooperatives may take 
over uncultivated or insufficiently cultivated land. The recent 
Lodo de Gaspert lays down certain methods for modifying the 
contracts between landlords and peasants on the division of the 
crops (this system of “ share cropping,” known as the mezzadria, is 
one of the typical forms of Italian agriculture). The Government 
have also arranged for easier credit to be made available to 
peasants wishing to purchase land, and each governmental pro- 
gramme of reconstruction includes capital for the reclamation and 
irrigation of new land. 

All the political parties récognise the urgency of the agricultural 
problem and, in spite of the slogans and the demagogy which 
accompany their statements of policy, they are not as divided on 
the issue as some of their utterances suggest. A recent resolution 
of the Communist Party Executive repeated the party’s support 
for the development of independent small and medium-sized pro- 
petty holdings. Each party, from the Liberals to the extreme Left, 
is favourable to the idea of breaking up the big estates (the 
latifondi), and the Prime Minister, who represents the more con- 
servative wing of the Christian Democrats, has forecast a 
“thoroughgoing programme of agrarian reform” as one of the 
first duties of the first Constitutional National Assembly. One 
might imagine that here at least is an issue upon which the 
governmental coalition could reach a common mind and set to 
work. 

Unfortunately, there are no short cuts to genuine agrarian 
reform in Italy. No single formula covers an agricultural situa- 
tion of great complexity, and none of the structural changes, 
beloved of reforming parties—changes in ownership and status or 
in size of properties—go to the root of the Italian agrarian 
problem, which is that the country suffers perennially from a 
surplus of manpower and a shortage of capital. Agricultural re- 
construction in Italy demands, on the one hand, a detailed pro- 
gramme of varying structural reforms, each adapted to the different 
geographical regions, on the other a plan of technical reform and 
development which can be helped or hindered by structural 
change, but represents to a large extent a separate problem. 


Agricultural Regions 


Italian agriculture in general suffers from two natural dis- 
advantages. Forty per cent of the land is mountainous and thirty- 
nine per cent hilly. Thus less than a quarter of the country 
is flat and easily cultivable. And cultivation is everywhere im- 
peded by insufficient rainfall. Apart _ — overall opie 
istics, Italian agriculture varies very greatly from region to r ; 
Each of the Bn s ¢ zones—the Alps, the Po Valley, Central 
Italy and the South (including “ the islands,” Sardinia and Sicily) 
—has its own type of production, structure and problems. In the 
Alps, the peasants raise cattle and work in the woods. The typical 
form of property is the peasant holding, so small that the family 
can only make ends meet by seasonal migration for work in the 
Italian plains or in Switzerland and France. 

The largest productive zone in Italy runs the length of the Po. 
This is the great centre of cereal production, particularly of wheat, 
tice and Indian corn. Dairy farming has also been developed 
intensively, The foundation of agriculture in the Po Valley on 


the left bank of the river is a complete system of irrigation, and 
farming is based upon a heavy investment of capital. Owner- 
ship is often vested in public institutions such as hospitals 
and charitable trusts or in bodies such as banks, insurance 
houses or, again, in the hands of private business people 
who regard a dairy farm as a good investment. The work is done 
by tenant farmers or paid managers, and by agricultural workers 
on a fixed yearly contract; at harvest time migrant and casual 
workers are brought in from neigh ing regions. There are 
few big estates in the feudal sense in the Po Valley and the 
typical size of farm is relatively small—between 60 and 200 hect- 
ares. The agrarian problem here does not therefore turn on 
splitting up of latifondi. Nor is a much greater investment of 
capital on the development of irrigation and reclamation possible, 
for, technically, agriculture is efficient and well maintained. The 
problem is a social problem—how to change the status of the 
tenant farmer, the salaried workers and, above all, of the casual 
labourers—the braccianti—who are such a constant source of 
tsi aranacdeaclahcncice ng ae eg TEE Ne ae Nas 
TABLE I—DIsTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY 
in Hectares and Percentage of Area 





Properties between : 



























\ Total 
| 1-50 51-100 101-1,000 | above 1,000 
Mountain ....... 5,697,228 2,296,626 2,234,279 10,784,198 
Par crak... cies 52-83 21-09 20-82 100 
AR 5 ikctadecan 6,600,993 2,666,062 1,033,771 11,231,376 
Per cent.....06s 58-77 23-74 9-20 100 
See eas 3,530,488 1,366,099 530,393 6,027,431 
Per cent....... 58-57 22-67 8-80 100 
RNs ack 6,328,787 3,798,443 28,043,005 
Per cent....... 22-57 13-55 100 










unrest in neighbouring Emilia. The solution most generally 
supported is the transformation of tenant farmers into owners, 
the formation of co-operative groups of salaried workers and 
braccianti and an attempt to bring them together in co-operative 
undertakings for the ownership of land and of capital (in plant. 
livestock, etc.), the raising of credit and the processing and 
marketing of the product. 

The right bank of the Po is a mixed area—the typical agri- 
cultural system of Central Italy (the mezzadria) begins here on 
the slopes of the Apennines, but there are some estates run 
on the capitalist lines prevailing across the river—with 
this difference, that they do not require irrigation. Otherwise, 
many features are the same. They are owned by public or 
private corporations, worked by contract and casual labour and 
represent a large investment of capital. This form of estate 
is particularly concentrated on tracts of land recently reclaimed 
from the marshes. The social problem is also the same—to find 
some method of improving the status and the lot of thousands 
of landless workers who are fortunate if they are employed 150 
days in the year and are the chronic centre of unrest in the 
provinces of Ravenna, Ferrara, Modena, Bologna and Padua. 

With the Apennines begins a new type of climate and cultiva- 
tion. Italy becomes a Mediterranean country, and its products are 
Mediterranean—wines, olives, oranges and lemons, almonds, fruit 
trees of all sorts. From Bologna southwards through Tuscany 
and down to the mountains below Rome, the typical form of 
agriculture is the cultivation of olives and fruit trees on hilly 
slopes in small family holdings (poderi) under the system of 
mezzadria (the only equivalent English word is “ share cropping,” 
but métayage is a more exact translation). The contracts regu- 
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lating the mezzadria vary from place to place. The basis is a 
division of function between proprietor and tenant, the proprietor 
providing the capital, the tenant the work, and the produce being 
divided between them. The most usual division is based on 
50 per cent to each partner, but in some areas the pressure of 
peasants on the land enabled the landlord to fix a less advan- 
tageous division. To-day, however, the pressure everywhere 1s 
for the tenant’s share to be increased. 

The poderi in Central Italy are very small. The average size 
is somewhere between 5 and 20 hectares, and the holdings are 
worked by the peasant family, usually without hired labour. Thus 
the typical problem of the Po Valley—the status and future of the 
landless worker—does.not arise in the régions of the mezzadria. 
But Central Italy has its own problems of agrarian reform. As 
the tables below illustrate, some of the largest concentrations of 
landed property occur, not as is generally supposed in the south 
and “the islands,” but in the regions of the mezzadria. These 
large estates are held by most political parties to be undesirable, 
for they have given little or no lead in technical improvement, 
they often form a socially and politically reactionary force in the 
countryside and their existence prevents the transformation of the 
peasants into independent property owners. The economic 
functions they do fulfil—of providing some capital and credit— 
could be in time performed on a socially sounder basis by peasant 
co-operatives. The first target of agricultural reform in Central 
Italy is thus the division of the larger concentrations of owner- 
ship among the tenant farmers. The second is a modification 
of the contracts between tenants and proprietors in order to 
increase the tenant’s share of the crops. 


TABLE II—DIsTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY BETWEEN REGIONS 
in Hectares 
(percentage of area) 


Properties between : 





51-100 


| oso | | 101-1,000 | + 1,000 
Northern Etally: «..ecoctches i » | & 3 
Central Italy...........-..... es or 16 
Southern Italy (excluding the | 60 7 | 25 ! 8 
Dn } i 


Islands) 


Southern Italy—the Mezzogiorno—and “tne islands” do not 
possess a uniform system of agriculture. In certain areas, in 
Puglie, or in parts of Sicily, for example, grain and sometimes 
sheep are raised on large estates—the typical extensively culti- 
vated latifondi of Southern Europe—without irrigation or any 
very great capital investment. In some areas, for instance near 
Sybari, the introduction of irrigation and the methods of produc- 
tion practised in the Po Valley could increase productivity 
enormously and permit the settlement of thousands more upon 
the land. To such sane developments, the reactionary attitude 
of the Southern landlords—often absentee and often involved 
in the most vicious forms of local power politics—is a permanent 
obstacle. It is for this reason that the expropriation of the 
es figures in every serious programme of agricultural 
reform. 

But all along the southern coasts and in the coastal zones 
of Sicily, the problem is not one of excessively large but of 
excessively small estates. Here the system of mezzadria has all 
but disappeared. In its place are dwarf holdings, mainly indepen- 
dently owned but barely capabie of giving a livelihood to a 
peasant family. The grouping of these holdings in agricultural 
co-operatives is the only lasting answer to the present uneconomic 
and poverty-inducing system of midget estates. 


Technical Problems of Italian Agriculture 


It would be very mistaken to describe Italian agriculture as tech- 
nically backward. The intensiveness of the cultivation in North 
and Centre and the excellence of the irrigation in the Po Valley 
refute the charge, but undoubtedly there ure spheres in which 
agriculture is in need of drastic technical improvement. The 
first problem is to reverse the Fascists’ uneconomic insistence 
upon “the Battle of Grain.” At present over 5,000,000 hectares 
are devoted to bread grains and much unsuitable land is used. As 
soon as the world grain market returns to normal, the Italians 
would probably be well advised to reduce their grain acreage 
by about 3,000,000 hectares and develop instead the cultivation 
of fodder as a basis for more dairy farming. 

- The chief technical need in Italian agriculture is a very great 
extension of capital investment in all its forms, including such 
indirect forms as the expansion of rural education and the develop- 
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ment of research and experimental stations. Capital js also 
for widening the field of agricultural industry—canning, olive gj 
refining, wine producing, cheese making. In this way the Italian, 
would be able to gain more by their exports than by the shipp 

of unprocessed goods. Much of this development ae _ 
suppose the existence of a healthy co-operative movemen bu 
could also be its target and its ratson d’étre. , 

The work of land reclamation and irrigation is not yet complete 
Particularly in the South, which is in every sense the most bac. 
ward and derelict part of the country, there are still waste lands 
awaiting development. The Government has spoken recently gf 
a plan for the irrigation of some 800,000 hectares, and there js 
talk of a Ten Year Plan to sce that at least 300,000 more hectares 
are brought into service by 1956. It is also thought that reclam,. 
tion and capital development could transform some of the exten. 
sive cultivated estates in the South into smaller, more producti 

more intensively cultivated farms. 

Finally, much could be done to increase the mechanisation ¢ 
Italian agriculture. To-day there are about 30,000 tractors jp 
Italy. The figure could be doubled in ten years, and the dis. 
appearance of the ox-teams and the beasts of burden (tragic as jt 
would be for the leisurely beauty of the Italian countryside) would 
make possible a great extension of meat and milk production, 
far, the small farmer has been unable to afford the assistance of 
motor power. Unrra, for instance, has found it almost impos- 
sible to get its tractors on to the small holdings. Here again the 
development of co-operatives is the correct technical as well a 
social solution. 

All these technical changes—development of processing plants, 
rural education, irrigation, land reclamation, mechanisation—in- 
evitably demand a greater and greater outlay of capital, and it is 
at this point that Italy’s desperate dilemma between materia 
poverty and a rising birth-rate creates almost insoluble problems. 
In 1871, agriculture employed about §.6 millions. To-day th 
figure of those actively engaged in agriculture is not much mor 
than 6.5 millions. But the Italian population has risen from 268 
millions to over 45 millions. The whole increase has been borne 
by industry ; agriculture cannot absorb many more. The pressure 
of manpower on the land is thus extreme, and any scheme of 
mechanisation must always be set against the abundance and 
cheapness of labour, and any sum sunk in land reclamation must 
prove that its investment in industry might not have employed 
more men. In short, Italian agriculture is as dependent as every 
other sector of national life on the possibilities of emigration 
and the future absorbtive capacity of industry. It is in these two 
spheres that the agrarian problem, like every other economic 
problem, will be either solved or bungled. 


Divided Austria 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Needed 


Austria, like Germany, is a country of contrasts. Although 
Officially liberated and allowed to have a central governmeni—i 
coalition cabinet of the Christian People’s party and the 
Socialists—it is still occupied by about 130,000 troops of whom 
70,000 are reported to be Russians, 30,000 British, 15,00 
Americans and 15,000 French. At the end of September th 
Austrian Government had paid 3,600 million shillings in occups 
tion costs. Future costs to be paid by the Government have now 
been limited to 35 per cent of the budget expenditure. 
Occupations costs, requisitioning of factories and output, and 
low productivity make for inflation, but the official financial 
policy works on the lines of deflation. Prices and wages are s 
controlled, but prices for all necessities have been increasing 
rapidly and wage concessions are inevitable. The latest available 
figures show that in August 1,811,000 persons were insured— 
more than the number actually employed ii 1937. Industria 
production, however, was estimated at only 4o per cent of th 
1937 capacity. August figures for selected industries were:— 
Coal 


41 per cent Cement 47.2 per cent 
Brown coal 66 oi Paper 39 ” 
Iron ore 17.5 ‘Textiles 35 ” 

S 10 


Yet little of this production is available for the Austrian pop’ 
lation. Much of it goes into forced exports or is bartered 
for food, coal and other necessities. . 
Officially zonal frontiers have been abolished for some um 
but the adjustments necessary for a unified economy are skW 
and the division of the country into almost independent 200¢ 
There is however no doubt that adjus 


is still in evidence, 
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ments between the British, American and French zones have 
made progress. Instead of the zonal frontiers one speaks now 
jn Austria more about the line of demarcation between East 
and West. East of this line is the Russian zone which contains 
49-3 per cent of the population, 28.6 per cent of the extractive 
industries and 56 per cent of the manufacturing industries. The 
entire oil production, half of the graphite industry and the greater 
part of the metal, textile and machine industries are in the 
Russian zone. There 169 industrial plants and factories have 
been requisitioned as Germen assets and are all run as any 
other industrial establishment in Soviet Russia, 

This division is undoubtedly the greatest single obstacle to 
Austria’s economic recovery. It means that the Government is 
helpless and has no real power over production, distribution and 
foreign trade. If the Government could, for example, dispose 
of the oil output in the Russian zone, of which only 18 per cent 
has been promised to Austria, recovery would be easier. During 
the first six months of 1946 coal supplies developed satisfactorily, 
when one million tons were imported—mainly from Germany. 
Before the war, however, 70 per cent of Austria’s total imports 
of coal came from Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. Now 
that imports from the Ruhr are restricted, Austria’s supply of coal 
has again become very difficult. 

Division into zones means also the division of Austria’s foreign 
trade. There are no trade relations with other countries in the 
acknowledged sense of the word. Compensation and barter trade, 
imports of raw materials for processing and requisitioning are 
the main characteristics of Austria’s foreign economic relations. 
Nor has the Government full sovereignty in these matters ; and it 
remains to be seen whether its embargo on the export of vital 
materials can be enforced. Transactions exceeding 30,000 shillings 
are still subject to the permission of the Allied Commission. 


Official statistics reveal that Switzerland is the most important 
trading partner of Austria, followed by Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Sweden, Hungary and Great Britain. The variety of 
exports is as surprising as the methods of trading with the different 
countries. Foreign trade with Great Britain is based on a credit 
for £1.5 million. Wool and cotton from Great Britain and the 
Dominions are to be delivered for processing to the Austrian 
textile industry. Non-ferrous metals and rubber are to be ex- 
changed by Britain for graphite, magnesite, wood and leather 
goods. The official Austrian policy is directed at creating large ex- 
port surpluses for purposes of reconstruction, and no regard can 
thus be taken of the immediate needs of the population except for 
food. The 50 million dollar loan from the United States is still 
under negotiation, and all that the Foreign Minister, Gruber, 
brought home from his journey to America was a promise that 
§ million dollars of gold which had been carried away by Germany 
and are now kept in Brussels will be handed back to Austria. The 
present foreign trade of Austria is decidedly directed to the West, 
f the forced exports from the Rusian zone which appear in no 
trade statistics are left out of account. Indeed, there is little hope 
that in the near future Austria will regain its traditional position 
in South-Eastern European countries. 


Food and Freedom 


If the lack of coal and raw materials are important obstacles to 
teconstruction, the shortage of food, and especially of fats, keeps 
dficiency at an extremely low level. The Minister of Food, 
Frenzel, has recently been able to announce that the long expected 
increase from 1,200 to 1,500 calories will be made; but it is 
doubtful whether it will be so in fact. It is expected that this 
year’s harvest will fall far short of meeting even the 1,200 calories 
diet of the urban ion, deficits being estimated at 37 per 
cent in cereal r cent in potatoes, 30 per cent in meat, 51 
per cent in oe sedan per cent in fats. The acreage under culti- 
vation is still much smaller than before ay ag and an secrinee 
in agricultural production depends mainly on the restoration 
industrial ctivicy. Serious caeacs have been levelled against 

ian peasants for not delivering their quota of foodstuffs. 
Yet a short time ago the Minister of Agriculture declared that 
they had already delivered 60 per cent of it. The demarcation 
line and the disastrous sfate of railway transport impede the 
distribution of food from country to town, and especially to 
Vienna. Flying control squads have been organised by the 
Government for the supervision t Oe Yet even full 
delivery cannot good the lack of imports. 

Thus divided "and with their authority curtailed Austrians 
dream of freedom of movement. The recent Socialist conference 


showed that there is no lack of willingness to work, although 
ifferences of opinion exist about the methods of reconstruction 
between the Socialists and the Christian People’s party. The 
Socialists see one main solution, and that is the nationalisation 
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of all major industries. The Christian People’s party, although 
forced to make concessions in this direction, keeps to its traditional 
policy of a free economy. There is, however, no doubt that 
Austria cannot recover without the help of other countries. It is 
tentatively estimated that two-thirds of the national wealth have 
been drained away during and immediately after the war, and the 
first condition for recovery is undoubtedly that the charges on the 
country’s resources imposed by the occupation should be removed 
and full political and economic sovereignty restored. 


Sweden and Nationalisation 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


THe Swedish Labour Party is entering a new phase of its develop- 
ment. There is no doubt that the death of Per Albin Hansson, 
party leader for 20 years and Prime Minister for almost 15, coming 
so close on the party’s defeat at the elections in September, will 
have great repercussions on Social Democratic policy. The aime 
and decisions of the Labour Government will no doubt change 
character under the new leadership of the 45-year-old Erlander. 
This is therefore a suitable juncture to try to sum up the present 
Labour Government’s achievements during the 16 months since 
the wartime Coalition Government broke up in 1945. 

‘When the Social Democrats took over in August last year there 
was a widespread opinion that Labour’s post-war programme was 
to be pushed through at an accelerated pace. This expectancy 
‘was supported by the fact that the spring session of the 1945 
Riksdag had brought forth numerous motions from Social Demo- 
cratic members, mainly demanding Government investigations into 
different branches of industry, with a view towards their extended 
control or socialisation. It was also thought significant that the 
official organ of the Labour Party characterised the future in terms 
of “harvesting time.” It is therefore the more surprising to note 
—_ comparatively slowly the Labour Government has moved so 
ar. 

It is true that part of the social reform programme has been carried 
out and that the great school reform—“ democratising education ” 
—is on the eve of fulfilment. Reforms in these fields, however, 
have had the support of all parties, differences of opinion only 
existing as to the speed at which they were to be realised. Legis- 
lation or nationalising—to the general public the real sign of con- 
version towards a socialist economy—has not yet, however, been 
introduced or even promised, except in the form of the above- 
mentioned Riksdag motions and the committees they produced. 
It should also be stressed that in the terms of reference for these 
investigations socialisation is usually stated as only one of several 
possible solutions for the problems of the industry concerned. 

Before trying to explain why the Labour Government has as yet 
refrained from socialisation it is necessary to stress the limited 
scope in this respect of the official post-war programme. 
Nationalisation measures are there said to include in the main only 
insurance, the importing of oil, petrol and coal, and housing. To 
this list should, however, be added those industries which as @ 
consequence of Social Democratic motions are under investigation 
—the shoe industry, the sugar industry and the armaments 
industry. For the rest socialisation will be resorted to only in so 
far as a private enterprise is abusing its rights by maintaining 
monopoly prices, for instance, or is run inefficiently. 

This restrictive attitude forms a contrast to Labour’s extensive 
programme of socialisation after the last war. An explanation of 
this change is probably the fact that to-day’s Labour Government 
in many respects has other ultimate ends and also a new and beiter 
apparatus for attaining them. Government ownership is thus not @ 
necessary condition for maintaining full employment or redirecting 
the distribution of production. During the ’thirties, and still more 
during the war, there was in Sweden, as in other countries, a 
successive extension of Government control and of the scope of 
fiscal policy, which has not only undermined the concept of 
property in many ways, but has also given the Government a work- 
ing instrument for co-ordinating economic and social activity. 

This instrument has during the last two years been made still 
more efficient by the setting up of permanent bodies for co-opera- 
tion between Government and industry on questions of economic 
policy. Thus there now exist an investment board for industrial 
building activity and a Commercial Policy Board for problems of 
trade policy. The Industrial Production Board, among other 
things, co-operates closely with the State Labour Commission in 
locating new firms and eliminating frictional and seasonal 
unemployment. 

But even if all these arguments for a restrictive policy as regards 
nationalisation are accepted, the fact that even in realising this 
limited programme the Labour Government has been slow is 
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not explained. One reason might be that confrontation with the 
concrete proposals of socialisation has also brought recognition of 
the numerous technical and practical difficulties involved. Another 
explanation perhaps is Labour’s wish to postpone all controversial 
measures until the voters had had their say in the elections this 
autumn. It may be significant that Labour leaders when speak- 
ing publicly this year have seemed eager to point out the limits 
of nationalisation in their post-war programme. 


Extension of State Ownership 


In this connection it is significant to note another trend of 
development, namely the growth of Government competition in 
industry. Earlier state ownership in Sweden was mainly limited 
to public utilities, electric power and railways. During the last 
decade the Government, however, has taken over or established 
firms in manufacturing industries also. Thus the Government 
owns a big lumber and pulp industry in the north of Sweden and 
there it also set up in 1939 a big iron and steel works. In Labour’s 
post-war programme this trend is continued with a proposal for 
establishing a state commercial bank. 

The reason why Swedish industry carefully watches this growing 
industrial empire of the t is self-evident: it fears that, 
in case of failure on the part of a state enterprise, the Government 
will be tempted to subsidise the firm’s activity. Debate has been 
very hot on the subject of the Government ironworks, which 
according to some views is granted too many economic favours by 
the Government. In discussions of the proposed state commercial 
bank it has in some quarters been suggested that the Government’s 
system of housing subsidies and the Government subsidised loan 
funds should be incorporated in this bank—a development which, 
of course, would increase the risks of unfair competition. In view 
of these discussions it is satisfactory to note the declaration by the 
present Minister of Commerce, that Government enterprises are 
to compete on equal conditions with private firms. 

The problem of Government ownership might also complicate 
the future of German-owned firms in Sweden. According to the 
agreement with the Allies the Swedish Government takes over 
them by way of compensation for Swedish claims on Germany. 
These firms comprise, among other things, subsidiary companies 
of the three big electrical firms, A.E.G., Siemens and Tudor, and 
also several iron-ore mines in central Sweden. Originally it was 
thought that this property was to be sold to private concerns. But 
no doubt there are some Social Democrats who would like to see 
the Government take over at least some of them, thus establishing 
itself in still other fields 

Whether the future will mean a drastic change or only a gradual 
one towards more radical politics is difficult to see, but that the 
change will come can hardly be doubted. The elections in Sep- 
tember introduced a more radical atmosphere into politics, in that 
the Conservatives lost to the Liberals and Social Democrats to the 
Communists. With Per Albin Hansson gone, who meant so much 
for the middle-of-the-way policy, the storming of the citadel of 
capitalism will now perhaps begin. 


Hongkong and Japanese Trade 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


it has been a subject of debate in local business circles whether 
Japan should be allowed to market her textiles in China and 
Hongkong, and, if so, to what extent this would prevent Lancashire 
from recovering the predominant position she held in days gone 
by. Cotton cloth is likely to be scarce for the next few years 
but when production expands sufficiently to overtake demand, it 
is doubtful whether Lancashire will be in a position to supply 
cloth of lower counts such as that which formed a large pro- 
portion of Japan’s former exports. It is obvious that the Japanese 
textile ‘industry will in future be competing without the advan- 
tages which it enjoyed in pre-war days. The chances are that it 
will have a hard fight against the output of Shanghai mills, if 
labour costs and other economic factors in China return to normal. 

But whatever course the oriental market in textiles may take 
in future ee problem is how to meet the frantic demand 
for clothing for China’s millions. The only hope of finding a 
partial solution is by en ing in every way the textile industry 
of Japan. The Governments of Malaya and Hongkong, in nego- 
tiating to secure supplies for their particular markets, have had 
to contend with many difficulties, the principal one being that 
of finance. With Japanese mills confined to the use of American 
raw cotton and precluded from selling their at less than 
the comparable price in the American domestic market the cost 
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of cloth is likely 10 be far above the figure at which it was hoped 
to sell to consumers in Hongkong and Malaya. 

Meanwhile the cheap lines of woollen piece goods which for 
merly came from Germany, Italy and Japan are sorely missed 
as the weather grows more severe. The Government is endeavoy. 
ing to control the price of high-grade British cloth, which alway 
was in the luxury class and will simply disappear into the black 
market if it cannot be retailed at a figure which will yield a |; 
profit. But whether controlled or not, the quantity of this ws 
of material is so small that it will do ing to mect the needs 
of those outside the wealthy classes. It is no solution of a gray 
problem to tell the people that they must make do with jj 
clothes. Such garments are at least five years old and many hay 
been darned and patched till there is little left of the Original 
cloth, 

Hongkong trade returns, however, still expand. Imports from tk 
United Kingdom during September were valued at $8} millions 
as compared with $3 millions in August and $3} millions in Sep. 
tember, 1939. There were also increases in imports from Australi; 
and the United States, with $6} and $173 millions respectively 
in September, as compared with less than $} million and 
only $3} millions in September, 1939. For the first nin 
months of the year imports from all countries totalled $110} 
millions and exports $973 millions comgaced with $40 and $42) 
millions for the corresponding period of 1939.. The Chairman o 
the British Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai drew the attention 
of the. British Trade Mission to the disparity between the pe- 
centage of the trade into China of American and British impons. 
For the first seven months of the year Britain could only show 
5.37 per cent of the total imports, whereas American goods repre- 
sented no less than §3.63 per cem. Part of that wide difference 
can probably be accounted for by British goods purchased in 
Hongkong and cither shipped to Shanghai or smuggled into th 
country at various points of entry, but it is clear that America 
trade is benefiting from the advantage which the US dollar ha 
over ering 

Another feature worth comment is the remarkable recovery of 
the fishing industry during the past year, thanks largely to the 
prompt action taken by the authorities immediately after the 
liberation. The Japanese were ruthless in their treatment of the 
fishing community, who played no small part in assisting escaped 
prisoners of war and maintaining communication with Free China, 
and many junks were sunk or set on fire by way of punishment. 
When hostilities ceased there were only 283 large junks left and 
the fishing population had dwindled to 25,000. A loan of $100,00 
was provided by the Military Administration and this was dis 
bursed to each junk-master on the basis of $4 a head to all persons, 
irrespective of age, who were allotted to the junk. Rice, salt and 
kerosene were issued at special low prices. Then a wholesale market 
was established where all fish landed in Hongkong was sold by 
public auction, free transport from the landing point to the market 
being provided. The fishermen were paid in cash less 6 per cen 
commission and the increasing quantity of fish being auctioned 
daily soon led to the revival of the export trade in salt fish. The 
value of these exports this year exceeds $1 million per month, 
most of the fish going to the neighbouring provinces of China, 
but some of it to places as far away as Sydney, San Francisco and 
New York. A further development has been the establishment 
of a Fisheries Co-operative which, under the supervision of 19 
members of the Fisheries Department of the Hongkong Govern 
ment, employs a staff of 248 and ‘is entirely self-supporting. This 

ive has assets exceeding and has equipped and 
financially aided schools where the children of fisher-folk leam net- 
making and basket-work in addition to ‘the ordinary elementaty 
lessons. It is hoped thar Government will shortly rurn its attet- 
tion to the building and equipment of junks and the improvement 
of the processes of freezing, smoking and canning fish. There a 
now over 5,000 junks, large and small, engaged in the local fishing 
industry, many cf them having left the waters of South Chim 
to take advantage of more ble returns from the Hongkong 
market. Since the Fisheries Department is a branch of the newly 
established Development Secretariat, the results of its fir 
val! activities encourage hope of similar benefits in other 

ections. 


THE ECONOMIST BY AIR 
Express Service to U.S.A. and Canada 


Readers of The Economist in the United States and Canada can receiv’ 
their copies within a day or two of publication for an annual subserip- 

‘ tion of $24. They should apply to: fo 
The Publisher, The: Economist, 5 Lancaster Place, London, W.C-- 
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fitted with the famous GEE radar equipment which 
ensures complete and accurate navigation in the air. 
Now in regular service between London and Amsterdam, 
Bordeaux, Copenhagen, Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Oslo, Prague, Stavanger and Stockholm. Soon 
there will be B.E.A. Viking routes to Ankara, Athens, 
Berlin, Brussels, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Helsinki, Istanbul, 
Marseilles, Paris, Rome and Vienna 


Be An 


British European Airways Headquarters Northolt Middlesex 
sive ten ntachedecsmmhmaabedendbaammneatatte Vicoorle 2523 
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The Season’s Greetings. oe 


TO ALL REGULAR USERS of the Rothman Service, we offer our 
cordial good wishes. Our direct-to-smoker service has been 
widely appreciated, and registered customers everywhere can 
continue to rely on us for assured supplies of Pall Mall de Luxe 
and other Rothman blends. 

To those other knowledgeabie smokers whose needs we are as yet 
unable to meet, we offer not only our greetings but the promise 
of future service in everything that concerns good smoking. 
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OF PALL MALL 
THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST IN THE WORLD 


The Johnnie Walker on sale today is blended from 

old and diminishing reserve stocks. They have to 

last until distilling can start again and enough 

whisky has matured to make up the five years’ 

production lost by war. All good whisky is rare. 

Johnnie Walker is rare good whisky. 

RED LABEL 25/9 per bottie. 13/6 per half bottle. 

BLACK LABEL 27/9 per bottie. 

MAXIMUM PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 
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rugged, 
roomy and 
reliable... 


This apt comment appeared in a Canadian journal HRE 
recently, summing-up the advantages of the “ Bristol” T po 


Freighter aircraft now making a demonstration Monday 
tour of Canada and the Americas. The Freighter Transpo 
certainly is rugged and roomy (it carries 4} tons = by 
of freight). Reliability is based upon the proven mal 
qualities, in this respect, of its Hercules engines... paragray 
and also, it is believed to be the most economical national: 
freight aircraft in fo operation today. side of | 
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Transport Questions Unanswered 


HREE days’ debate on the Second Reading of the Trans- 
port Bill thas proved disappointing in the extreme. 
Monday brought a lame opening speech from the Minister of 
Transport, Tuesday a typically eupeptic and perverse perform- 
ance by the Chancellor of the Exchequer onthe compensation 
rerms, and Wednesday a speech from the Lord President of the 
Council which addressed itself to the real issues in its closing 
paragraphs, but stopped well short of proving the case for 
nationalisation of transport. Hardly a single speaker on either 
side of the House has spared two consecutive sentences on the 
essence of transport nationalisation—which is the co-ordination 
of all forms of inland transport to provide an efficient and cheap 
service. 

Few points of principle emerged from Mr Barnes’s opening. 
Within the first ten minutes he had rejected the demand for 
an inquiry, on the extraordinary grounds that action is “ very 
desirable” and inquiries can be “ very dangerous ”—the Labour 
Party, the Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Con- 
gress had in any event expressed their firm conviction for 
national ownership. Such arguments have not the slightest 
bearing on the problems of transport co-ordination. 
Nor is there any connection between the present deteriorated 
condition of the railways and nationalisation. The cotton 
industry’s equipment is out of date, but in that industry the 
Government offers 25 per cent of the cost of new spinning 
machinery as a free gift and has rejected nationalisation. If 
inadequacy of capital equipment—resulting from excessive 
wartime use or lack of wartime replacement or bomb damage— 
is the criterion for nationalisation, as Mr Barnes suggested, 
how many British industries could reckon themselves safe? 
“We cannot afford to allow these unequal and varied separate 
ownerships to compete for the capital resources that are needed ” 
—as if there were no physical controls of scarce materials, no 
control over the release of deferred maintenance reserves (which 
at present amount to £200 million, apart from £40 million or 
%0 for wartime wear and tear which the Government had agreed 
to pay), and no control of access to the new capital market. Such 
superficiality in introducting what the Minister rightly claimed 
to be “ the largest and most extensive socialisation measure ever 
presented to a free democratic Parliament ” is quite inexcusable. 
So is the argument that the Transport Commission would 
“adequately serve” sparsely populated areas and see that the 
country buses synchronised with the railways. 

Since Mr Barnes holds that transport is not a “ productive 
service ” but is “ an overhead cost on the whole of British trade 
and industry,” it would probably be unfair to expect from his 
lips any coherent exposition of transport economics. He gave 
not the slightest indication of the way in which he would apply 
his extraordinarily wide powers over the Commission, the four 
transport Executives and the Transport Tribunal. Tihe Com- 
mission he conceives as a small body of persons with time to 
think and plan ; its dynamic energies will be directed upon its 
vast resources to work a revolution in the efficiency of 
British transport. There was no word indicating in general 
terms how this was to be achieved. How the five Commissioners 
who will control the central direction of the operating functions 
of the Executives and will keep financial control will find time 
to sit back and plan never emerged from Mr Barnes’s descrip- 
ton. The only hint about local integration between the 
Executives was dragged in to persuade the Scots and the Welsh 
that their transport services would be truly integrated and inter- 
telated. It is apperently necessary to a nationalist 
feelings about the i ion of transport, but not to give a 


Clear ex lanation of how the Commission and the Executives 
will work and of their relations with each other and with the 
Minister, 


Mr Barnes claimed that the limitations on the transport of 
goods by road were wise, tolerant and flexible. The present 
and prospective position of road haulage can be summarised 
in the following table :— 


Owners Vehicles 
weet cet 19,000 86,000 
wb sie pe eee 27,000 53,000 
“GG? etnens a 149,000 306,000 

To be acquired: 
Compulsorily ............2..... 20,000 


2,000-2,500 ... 

From railways. ......0-..0..0+++ o 14,000 
If these figures are accepted, the area of nationalisation of road 
haulage looks distinctly small. But let Mr Barnes say on what 
conditions privately-owned road transport will be permitted to 
operate : 


There must be no uncertainty as to what we aim to achieve. 
While there is no desire to interfere with the bona fide trader 
carrying his own goods, it must be made quite plain that it will 
not be used as an instrument to sabotage the main purpose of 
the Bill. . . . Any trader who seeks to use that opportunity to 
interfere with .. . the work of the Commission by means of 
their licensing privilege, will be subject to the procedure, which 
will be used for the purpose of safeguarding that situation. 

The literal meaning may be hard to interpret, but the general 
purport is only too clear. Independent road operation will 
be on sufferance—it will be “ privileged ”»—and the Minister 
will bring all his powers to the task of preserving the monopoly 
position of the Commission. The Minister is ultimately omni- 
potent on this as well as other matters ; but he will need to be 
ubiquitous too if he is to check evasion and prevent a permanent 
black-market in inland transport. 


There is a sharp contrast between the treatment in store for 
road hauliers and that for road passenger undertakings, which 
are not provided for immediately in the Bill. This is the more 
surprising in view of the history of the Tilling concern outlined 
by Mr Jay on Tuesday—“ a most notable example of a private 
monopoly combine, which is earning very high and steadily 
increasing monopoly profits, and which is at once, in my opinion, 
overcharging the public and underpaying the workers.” If that 
description is true, it surely constitutes an argument for imme- 
diate acquisition so that the public interest can be properly 
protected. But the Bill postpones schemes for road passenger 
transport indefinitely, and Mr Barnes’s statement of policy about 
them occupied about one minute. On rates and charges, he 
argued for a clear simplified machinery to “ simplify the jungle 
of rates,” and plainly suggested that the existence of 40 or 50 
million different rates was ridiculous. So it may be. But by 
what yardstick is a simplified structure to be measured? The 
only answer given by the Minister was that the Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of submitting its charging pro- 
posals to the Transport Tribunal—and he was only prompted 
to make this superficial explanation after a direct question had 
been put to him. It omits any mention of his own powers in 
the determination of charges, it makes no reference to costs of 
service, nor to the vague terms of reference of the Tribunal 
which can fix such charges and conditions “as may appear 
desirable.” 

This thoroughly unimpressive performance answers none of | 
the crucial points in the transport . Mr Strauss on 
Wednesday did something to rescue the reputation of the Min- 
istry of Transport, for he did direct some attention to the uni- 
fication of transport, and he showed some candour about the 
charges problem. But the best Parliamentary performance in 
the whole three days came from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who justified, at least to his own complete satisfaction, the choice 
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of Stock Exchange quotations as a basis for compensation. 
Towards the end of last week, the Council of the London Stock 
Exchange made representations on this question, protesting that 
quotations were not inevitably and directly related to the assets 
and earnings prospects of the companies concerned, that all 
kinds of irrational factors enter into their determination, and that 
anomalies can persist between different stocks of the same 
standing. The argument that Stock Exchange quotations could 
be the right basis for compensation only by sheer accident was 
expressed in The Economist when the compensation terms were 
first announced, and that view is, in effect, endorsed by the 
Council. It is not, of course, a very comfortable or convenient 
argument for the governing body of a Stock Exchange to pro- 
pound and Mr Dalton could not resist the opportunity for a 
characteristic jibe at the Council for putting “ very dangerous 
ideas” into the minds of the Labour benches. He further 
sought justification for the equity of the compensation terms 
from certain newspaper comments immediately after they were 
announced, “ before there was any artificial sumulation of con- 
certed opinion.” The Economist may be allowed to put on 
record its opposition to the compensation terms from the very 
start, and to reject any suggestion that it needed any artificial 
stimulation to reach that independent opinion. 

Looking at the capital side of the account, the Chancellor 
is clearly satisfied that Stock Exchange values do not seriously 
undervalue “a pretty poor bag of physical assets” belonging 
to railways which are “a disgrace to the country.” Six years 
of exhaustion and delayed maintenance—involving consump- 
tion of —_— which has in large measure been drawn off in 
profit to the Exchequer under the Control Agreement—might 
in other mouths have produced more generous words than 
these, and words, moreover, which were more relevant to the 
problem of nationalisation. On the income side, the Chancellor 
produced some further distortions. The Transport Stock will, 
“ of course,” be a dated stock, probably “ within the century,” 
but the terms have yet to be determined. The total in 
income, assuming 23 per cent stock, will be from £40 million 
to £223 million. This will give the Minister a “ surplus ” of 
£17} million, according to the Chancellor—which clearly 
postulates that the railways in the transport system will be 
capable of earning £40 million. And the reason is, in his own 
word, “extraordinary.” “It is because risk is being eliminated 
from the whole mass of this transport stock.” It would be 
flattering to describe this as a respectable argument. From 
what risk do the holders of the fully covered debentures, guaran- 
teed stocks and most of the preference stocks seek to be covered? 
It is disgraceful to boast that LNER deferred ordinary get some- 
thing out of nationalisation ; the economic deserts of this stock 
are nil. The whole of the argument, based on the relatively 
more generous treatment of the marginal stocks, that risk is 
being eliminated from the senior stocks is a travesty of logic. 

Mr Dalton passed on to the special position of London Trans- 
port 3 per cent Guaranteed stock, expanding his legalistic line 
of defence for abrogating the Treasury guarantee of principal 
and interest on the ground that it applied against default by the 
Board itself and must cease when the Board’s assets are taken 
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over by the British Transport Commission. He claimed th, 
this doctrine, though not liked. was none the less sound . 
So it may be, though opinions differ even on that point. By 
has the Chancellor never heard of the distinction betwee 
contract and equity? And how can he reconcile this doctrin 
with the plain intention, enshrined in a Treasury Minute that 
the Treasury would guarantee payment of 3 per cent interes 
and also principal on the due dates (1967-72)? Any com. 
mercial concern which adopted this standard of morality would 
soon find itself in the Courts or in Carey Street. 

As Mr Dalton has called in aid some calculations which 
appeared on page 837 of The Economist to justify his trex. 
ment of this stock, he will not object if it is pointed out that 
he has fallen into a simple and surprising error. Two figures 
were given for this and other stocks—the redemption yield 
based on the market price of November 18th and the ca} 
return on the equivalent amount of compensation stock, assum; 
that it carried 2} per cent interest. These figures were given 
as {2 10s. 2d. per cent andf2 13s. 9d. respectively ; the Chan. 
cellor, preferring the nicer arithmetical processes of the Tre: 
sury, gave them as £2 9s. od. per cent and £2 13s. 11d. Thes 
figures were put forward by the Chancellor as being comparisons 
of likes, and on that basis he argued that holders of the stock 
would get the benefit of a higher return from the compensation 
stock. But of course they are nothing of the sort, and wer 
neither stated nor implied to be likes in The Economist artic. 
The figure of £2 9s. 9d. is a percentage yield to redemption, 
based on the market value of the existing 3 per cent stock 
It should be compared with the assumed 2} per cent rate on 
ae eal = sheer pwede ee 
n in the comparison. 2 138. 11d— 
is a cash sum which will be received from the compensation 
stock (assuming it carries 2} per cent) by a tholder of {100 
nominal of the present 3 per cent stock ; in other words he 
gets {107% of new stock but he suffers a cut in his cash in- 
come—or his coupon rate—from £3 to £2.7 per annum. The 
latter figure is not a redemption yield, and has no connection 
with one. The Chancellor describes this situation as a “ bonus” 
for which holders should pass a vote of thanks to the Goven- 
ment. It would be more fitting if Mr Dalton were to apologis 
for such an egregious error and to explain how the anh 
meticians of the Treasury came to establish this result. 

This weary and lifeless debate gives little promise that the 
job of transport improvement and co-ordination will be tackled 
on new and realistic lines. None of the theoretical arguments 
for co-ordination were pursued. None of the criticisms about 
the balance of forces between the Commission and the Execu- 
tives were met. The demand for a public enquiry was brushed 
aside ; and the Government has not budged an inch on com- 
pensation which it has fixed on an arbitrary basis to suit its own 
convenience. None of the technical facts, on which Mr Morr 
son was at one time so insistent, received an adequate airing 
in the debate. And if the results of nationalisation, in ths 
form, take a generation to emerge (as Sir John Anders 
claimed) it can safely be said that the terms of compensation wil 
rankle for many years afterward. 
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Britain’s Balance of Payments 


N recemt weeks, a conjuncture of factors has focused attention 

afresh upon the problems of Britain’s balance of payments, 
but very little light has yet been shed upon the true state of 
accounts. On at least three recent occasions apparently inspired 
reports have foreshadowed an important statement from the 
Chancellor. But, in fact, he has not gone beyond the gener- 
alities—and rather misleading generalities at that—in which he 
indulged on the second reading of the Exchange Control Bill. 
He then emphasised the improvement in the overall balance— 
“the export drive has succeeded beyond expectations and 
beyond estimate . . . and the total overseas deficit is likely 
to be substantially less by the end of this year than I 
thought it would be ”’—but he referred to the dollar 
deficit, which is the crux of the whole problem, only 
in very guarded terms. This “hard core,” the deficit 
incurred in hard currencies, “needs constant watching.” But 
no mere watching, however, vigilant, will dispose of it, as Sir 
Stafford Cripps has more forthrightly admitted. He declared 
three weeks ago, and again this week, that unless the lop- 
sidedness of Britain’s external accounts is redressed by a large 
increase in exports to the hard ourrency areas, “ drastic 
action” will be needed in the next year or two “to enable 
Britain to carty on”’—which is a clear indication that the 
dollar credits are ed to oach exhaustion by about 
early 1949. But, although Sir Stafford’s arguments look like 
being the first of a series of pleas, warnings and, perhaps, threats 
to industrialists to their export programmes and 
redouble their efforts, even he has given no measure of the 
precise size of the coalhiey 

[bs eis: 9p, evasinls. end the difficulty of resolving it 
without compulsions and constraints so great, that the 
fullest possible dissemination of the facts is necessary. Yet on 
this matter, the Government has been scarcely more informative 
than it was during the war, or during the protracted negotia- 
tions for the American loan. Indeed, very little has been added 
to the official global estimates in the Statistical White Paper 
which accompanied the Washington Agreement of just twelve 
months ago, and no comprehensive estimates of the dollar 
account were issued even then. If the Government really 
does want the voluntary co-operation of industry in tackling 
this problem, it must reakise that frequent and regular publi- 
cation of iled data on the balance of payments—even 
though many of the items can only be estimated—is at least 
as important as statistics of housing and production. 

x 


In the meantime, the general shape of the picture can be 
sketched by intelligent guesswork—though with a rather wide 
margin of error. Consider, first, the overall account and, in 
particular, the sources of the unexpectedly rapid recovery. 
During the Washington talks last year, the overall deficit for 
illion, allowing for a substantial im- 
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assumed. Fears of possible currency depreciation in some im- 
porting countries have acted as a spur to rapid payment, and 
in some cases have even led to advance payments. This prac- 
tice had its effect upon buyers in countries whose currencies 
were solidly based, for fear that preference in the allocation 
of scarce goods might be given to those who offered cash in 
advance or, at least, cash with order. 

For these reasons, actual cash receipts from exports in 1946 
have far surpassed the best hopes of twelve months ago. 
Moreover, it is certain that the bill for imports has 
fallen well short of expectations. This, however, is no reason 
for satisfaction. The large import programme that was planned 
early this year embraced only urgent requirements, and the 
shortfall below those estimates does not reflect any desirable 
or praiseworthy economy. It derives simply from sheer 
physical shortages and transport bottlenecks. The large flow 
of industrial raw materials and specialised machinery which, 
it was contended, the American loan would speedily bring to 
the aid of Britain’s industrial re-equipment, has so far turned 
out to be a mere trickle—the main dollar imports so far have 
been food, films and other immediate consumables. The reduc- 
tion in mperee on this account is really a loss, not a gain, to the 
balance of payments, for the goods in question are still needed, 
and the delay in getting them must be tending to retard export 
production and reconversion in general. To some extent, this 
same argument even applies to the enforced curtailment of food 
imports—partly because of the severe inroads that have been 
made into stocks, and partly because of possible repercussions 
upon workers’ incentive. 

* 


The effect of these influences on exports and imports has been 
large. There is no doubt that the improvement in the overall 
balance of by comparison with the fears of 1945 is 
attributable mainly, if not wholly, to the net receipts from the 
visible trade account. The amount of the visible deficit assumed 
in the estimated overall deficit for 1946 of £750 million has 
never been published, but it may well have been as large as 
£550 to £600 millon. In the first ten months of the year the 
actual deficit was only £281 million, with total imports (on 
the usual c.i.f. valuation) at £1,055 million and total exports 
at £774 million. For the full year, imports may be put at 
under, rather than over, £1,300 million, and exports at over, 
rather than under, £930 million—a prospective difference of, 
say, £350 million. This is actually a smaller figure than in 
1936-38, despite the increased price-level. But the invisible 
account now bears a huge burden, which did not exist before 
the war, representing the war-time legacy of vast Government 
expenditure overseas. Mr Dalton revealed early this year that . 
continuing military expenditure in 1946 was expected to require 
ilk ilitary expenditure was not disclosed, 


food shipments. Some items of military expenditure—especi- 
ally in Palestine—have evidently not fallen as had been hoped, 
but the rate of contraction in the Far East has probably bettered 
the estimates, and there have also been large receipts from sales 
of war surpluses. On balance, the Government's net bill over- 
seas in 1946 has been of the same order of magnitude 
as the visible it—or perhaps a little less. Other invisible 
debits this year comprise about £18 million for film royalties, 
perhaps £5 million each for net tourist outlays and the overseas 
costs of operating the civil air lines (including purchase of 
aircraft), and at least £30 million to allow for “ exports ” which 
ee eee of 

On us tania toe somal bal to be met—the visible deficit 
plus invisible expenditure—may be put at, say, £730 to £760 
million, a substantial part of which is, even now, financed by 
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invisible income. The receipts from investments are difficult 
to estimate, partly because the pre-war practice of accounting 
only dividends paid was always of doubtful validity. But if 
the receipts are now taken to include not only dividends but 
“retained” earnings of British concerns operating abroad 
(which in present conditions are largely employed in purchases 
from this country as fast as the re-equipment become 
available), the 1946 figure will certainly show a modest im- 
provement upon the £97 million estimated for 1945 (compared 
with £203 million for 1936-38). ’ 

Estimates of shipping income are complicated by the practice 
that has grown up during the war, in all internal reckoning, 
of valuing imports f.o.b., instead of c.if. as in the pre-war 
balance of payments estimates and in the trade returns through- 
out. Although British merchant tonnage is still hardly more 
than three-quarters of its 1939 level, freight rates are much 
higher, and receipts are probably running at fully £30 million 
above the pre-war figure of {105 million. But British imports 
also bear the higher freight rates, so that even this increased 
shipping income is probably scarcely sufficient to cover the 
cost of transporting goods into Britain. This presumably ex- 
plains the contrast between larger total earnings from shipping 
and the statement, in the Loan Agreement White Paper, that 
this income would be gravely reduced until shipping losses 
were made good. Finally, there are sundry receipts from mis- 
cellaneous remittances and commissions, the amount of which 
can only be guessed. If these are put at £30 million, the 
invisible credits would total about £280 million, compared with 
total debits of £730 to £760 million. On this basis the deficit 
would be about £450 to £480 million before allowing for any 
increased lag in payments for exports. At a guess, this suggests 
an overall cash deficit for the year of rather under £500 million 
—unless Governmental expenditure has risen more substantially 
than seems probable. 

An improvement of {£250 million or more upon original 
guesses would obviously be extremely satisfactory. Yet such a 
figure would give a very distorted impression of the realities 
of the balance of payments problem. Several sources of dis- 
tortion have already been mentioned—the curtailment of im- 
ports has in effect involved drafts upon capital ; the working 
capital required for export finance has been kept artificially 
low by purely transitory influences; the exports themselves 
have been achieved in the most favourablegconditions of the 
sellers’ market. And, as Sir Stafford Cripps has reiterated this 
week, exports for a time may be increasingly handicapped by 
shortages of raw materials—especially steel. Moreover, at the 
very time when exporters begin to feel the effects of increased 
competition, the volume of imports will be rising because sup- 
plies are at last becoming more freely available. There are 
signs that this expansion is already beginning, but the move- 
ment has a long way to go yet. The 1945 estimates for the 
transitional period envisaged that eventually imports would 
have to rise to their pre-war volume if domestic full employ- 
ment was to be achieved at a reasonable standard of living. 
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In the first nine months of this year imports were running 
at only about two-thirds of 1938 volume, and even in October 
was less than four-fifths. Moreover, the terms 
have been shifting steadily against Britain. In 1946 
only was the volume of imports restricted, but the impor 
not felt more than a minor part of the impact of 
increased American prices. The 1947 bill will rise steeply. 
For all these reasons, the global deficit for 1946 will distort 
more serious than these factors— 


is often contended by the most fervent advocates of mult- 
lateralism that it is only the global deficit which matters, 
Britain shortly will have good reason to appreciate the virtues 
of multilateralism—but only because she will be suffering 
acutely from its absence, for, while sterling must be made fully 
convertible, many other currencies will remain inconvertible 
for an indefinable transition period. In the first nine months 
of 1946 Britain’s visible deficit was running at rather under 
£345 million per annum, but the deficit with the principal 
“hard currency” countries—the United States, Cuba, Santo 

ingo, Canada, Argentina and Sweden—was running at 
fully £420 million, of which some £365 million represented 
trade with the dollar area. Moreover, even this visible deficit is 
not a full measure of the extent of the dollar outgoings, because 
a substantial part of the Governmental expenditure, especially 
in Germany, is incurred in dollars, and because Britain’s dollar 
reserve has to meet the whole dollar needs of the sterling area. 
Yet, on the basis of current dollar prices, the purchasing power 
of the American loan, as Mr Dalton estimated this week, has 
been reduced by, say, 23 per cent. 

The external problem before Britain at present is not primarily 
the problem of the global balance. That is likely to continue to 
improve substantially upon the original estimates (which fore- 
shadowed a deficit of £500 million for 1947 and 1948 com- 
bined). The crucial need is to redress the hard currency 
account. There can be no escape from this problem—uniess 
multilateralism and free convertibility of currencies proceed 
far more rapidly than anyone dares to hope. And it would be 
folly to count upon any perceptible relief from such progress 
during the critical two years or so for which the dollar credits 
will hold out. The Government, for the present at least, has 
evidently decided not to attempt any specific directional control 
of exports, though it will obviously use its powers to license 
raw material supplies to exert pressure in the appropriate direc- 
tions. It is very questionable whether any more specific control 
would work, quite apart from its political and psychological 
inexpediency. But if direct action must be ruled out, the 
Government dare not sit back and simply watch Britain’s ex- 
ternal finances drift steadily towards the rapids of 1949 and 
1950. The only possible course seems to be a sustained cam- 
paign of exhortation and education, combined with vigorous 
official exploration of export opportunities in all cases in which 
private market research looks inadequate. 


Business Notes 


Cheap Money Cross Currents 
By contrast with similar occasions in the past, last week’s 
response to Mr Dalton’s statement that he did not expect to keep 
the tap running much longer was almost insignificant, although 
the additional subscriptions, expressed as a proportion of the small 
sales of recent weeks, looked relatively large. The weck’s total 
was £20.65 million compared with £11.95 million in the previous 
week, and brings the total up to £140} million for the seven 
weeks, which, with conversion applications, leaves the Chancellor 
with just over {£15 million in hand after providing for redemption 
of the £429 million of Local Loans. But, though the weck’s extra 
tap sales were so small by past standards, they were certainly 
larger than had been expected. The gilt-edged market, even last 
week, had worn a distinctly tired air, and most people found it 
hard to see how the new loan could have even speculative attrac- 
tions while Old Consols stood some two points lower. 
On Monday, moreover, the prevalent mood had more tangible 


effects, and the gilt-edged market took its sharpest fall for som: 
time, with declines throughout the list and ranging up to § in 4 ptt 
cent Funding Loan. On the following day, however, most of the 
losses were made good, and by Wednesday morning Old Consols 
had actually bettered the previous Friday’s price by ome 
quarter—a recovery so abrupt as to create the suspicion 
that it must have been officially engendered at the start. Certainly, 
there was also institutional support, which the market generally 
attributed to last week’s decision by the banks to drop window: 
dressing. The argument may have some validity, for two of the 
banks, having refrained from window-dressing in the past, now 
have surplus funds to employ in consequence of the reduction 
the cash ratio. Apart from this, however, it is doubtful whethet 
the impact upon the gilt-edged market will be large and, at best, 
it could only be negative, through the absence of the sales of gilt: 
edged in which City institutions are widely believed to indulge 
before the year-end for balance-sheet purposes ; but this is a factor 
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of more concern for the short bond market than for gilt-edged as 
whole. 
: Meanwhile, the latest corporation conversion offer duly registers 
the reduction in the gilt-edged yield basis which has occurred, 
despite the flutterings of the past fortnight or so, since the tap 
joan was first opened. After the distinctive performance of the 
Bristol issue—which, alone among similar operations recently, 
secured a full response—it was a foregone conclusion that the issue 
price of the next loan would be raised to par. That is the price for 
the new issue of £1,115,000 by the Ayr County Council, and in 
addition the currency of the stock has been lengthened by three 
years, t0 1970-75, compared with the previous standard dates. 
This small tightening-up of terms for the second line gilt-edged 
stocks 10 bring them into step with the front rank had no effect on 
the market. A much more tangible influence for the near future 
is likely to be Mr Dalton’s statement, in the course of the Trans- 
port Bill debate, that although it was “a matter for debate” how 
far it would be wise to press the cheaper money policy, he had 
“not yet reached the point where the disadvantages outbalanced 


the advantages.” 
* * 


Companies Bill Second Reading 


On Tuesday the House of Lords gave a second reading to 
the Companies Bill after a series of favourable speeches from all 
sides of the House. In his opening speech the Lord Chancellor 
promised a Consolidating Bill “very soon” after the present Bill 
is enacted. He mentioned a number of matters in which the 
Government had felt unable to follow the recommendations of 
the Cohen Committee—the doctrine of ultra vires (which he 
thought involved a fundamental point in company law); the 
recommendation on nominees; a point on the certification of 
transfers ; and the suggestion that persons accused of company 
frauds should be tried by a High Court judge and a City of 
London special jury. 

The Lord Chancellor underlined the Government’s decision not 
to require all private companies to file their balance-sheets with 
the registrar, but to insist, on the other hand, that private com- 
panies which were, in effect, branch subsidiaries of larger con- 
cerns should be compelled to do so. In general, the Bill seeks 
to put shareholders under notice about the affairs of their com- 
panies, but not to interfere with their discretion to act. It is this 
aspect of the Bill which gives it a warmer appeal than some 
samples of modern legislation. Lord Swinton raised an impor- 
tant point in asking whether the same degree of disclosure of 
financial information would be required of nationalised industries ; 
this is by no means obvious from the terms of the Coal Act— 
and the Minister’s recent reluctance to state the terms on which 
the regional coal boards have been appointed—nor from the 
clauses in the Transport Bill which deal with accounts. 

On one point, the Lord Chancellor seemed hesitant—namely, 
the proposals for disclosure of beneficial ownership of shares held 
in nominees’ names. He expressed some anxiety whether the 
clauses calling for declaration of ownership might not be easy to 
evade. That doubt has been shared by many commentators on 
the Bill, but the Lord Chancellor took it a stage further by 
declaring that if the provisions on nominee holdings could not 
be made “reasonably watertight ” it would be better not to have 
them at all. That view would command general respect, but it 
may well be that, on a balance of probability, evasion will not 
be widespread. It would be even less likely to occur if the mini- 
mum percentage holdings in nominee form at which disclosure = 
required were raised from 1 per cent to 5 per cent of the tota 


issue. 
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Seasonal Currency Expansion 


Hi th sonal currency needs this Christmas, re- 
Sacting! fale eae tend of the note circulation during 


Bank return, so that the latest figures are not available, but 
in the previous week the note efflux from the Bank of Eng- 
land’s reserve was fully £22} million, an exceptionally large figure 
and only a fraction less than that for the similar week of 1945. 
The expected increase of £50 million in the fiduciary note issue 
therefore took place on December roth, for without it the Bank’s 
have almost reached vanishing port even last week. 
It carries the total fiduciary issue to £1,450 million, and is the 
sevemteenth increase since the uae of we ree Oe et 
issue stood at million (after the purely techni tmen 
dee te te obaueactalian of the gold holding in the Exchange 
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Equalisation Account). The process of raising the fiduciary limi: 
as public demands for money grow is therefore all too familiar, 
But this latest change differs from its recent predecessors. In 
first place, it stands alone for 1946: in every previous year si 
1940 three such steps have been needed. Secondly, there is 
good chance that it will mark a return to the purely sea 
adjustments of the fiduciary issue. 

At one time it was hoped that this distinction would fall to 
the increase required in December, 1945, for after the holiday the 
reflux of notes from circulation reached record proportions, andi 
by February 2oth the total circulation was some £57 million below! 
its Christmas peak. The Bank’s reserve thus rose to over £77, 
million, and in some quarters it was felt that there was a case for 
reducing the fiduciary issue, against an equivalent cancellation of 
notes in the reserve. It was because the Bank abstained from 
this move that only one increase has been required in 1946. But 
in the meantime, the secular trend of the circulation has flattened 
down very reassuringly. Unless demands in the pre-Christmas 
fortnight prove to be much larger than last year’s the increase in 
the circulation during 1946 (measured from the previous Christmas 
peak) will be around £40 million—almost £100 million less than 
the increase during 1945. Given this flatter trend, it seems 
reasonable to hope for a large reflux in the New Year. And if 
the circulation followed the pattern of early 1946, the Bank’s idle 
reserve would stand at well over £100 million in about eight weeks 
from now. With such a figure as that to support them, the 
authorities would scarcely refuse to cancel the fiduciary increase 
which has now been required. 








* * 5 


“Chucking the Money About” ? 


Even the Chancellor of the Exchequer, perhaps, will allow’ 
the profits figures for the third quarter of this year to scrape 
through with a pass, and in a less austere Christmas mood he 
might give them a second-class mark. The figures (set out in 
detail on page 1025) show that the 454 companies whose reports 
were received for the three months to September 30th earned 
gross profits (that is, after EPT but before charging normal income 
tax) of £74.1 million, compared with £69.5 million for their pre- 
ceding financial years. Taking the profits of three years ago 
(speaking, roughly, for 1943) as a datum, profits of these companies 
rose to 108.3 in 1944, 110.6 in 1945 and 117.9 for the latest year. 
The bulge in 1944 was due largely to the writing back of reserves 
which had been estimated on a very cautious basis earlier in the 
war. The latest year’s expansion owes something—though not 
as yet very much—to the reduction of EPT to 60 per cent at the 
beginning of this year. 

In several references to the possibility of a profits tax in the 
next Budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has criticised the 
tendency of companies to “chuck their money about among the 
shareholders.” He can hardly convict the September quarter 
companies of this fault—if fault it is. Dividends distributed to 
ordinary shareholders have been increased by slightly more than 
£2 million, but the proportion of total profits distributed in 
ordinary dividends has fallen from §5.4 per cent for 1945 to $4.9 
in the latest year. On the other hand, the amount set aside to 
free reserves has been increased from f11.3 million to £14.2 
million ; and reserves as a whole have absorbed 23.0 per cent of 
the past year’s higher earnings, compared with 21.3 per cent for the 
preceding year. For each of the three quarters of the current 
year, in fact, the margin between equity earnings and dividends 
paid out of them has been wider than for the corresponding 
periods of 1945. 

There is, therefore, no evidence of profligacy in these figures, 
nor of any wide disregard of the Chancellor’s none too specific 
standards of “ good behaviour.” Figures for individual industries 
show some interesting differences of experience. The consump- 
tion trades have done well, despite shortages and rising costs ; 
building material profits are still rising ; and newspaper companies 
—in their latest profits at any rate—have enjoyed the benefit of 
high advertising revenue and the economies of small papers. An 
exception to the rising profits trend is to be found in electrical 
equipment, where raw materials shortages, and reconversion diffi-. 
culties seem to have been felt with especial force. 


uy % w 
Australia Converts Again in New York 


The redemption of the New South Wales 5 per cent sinking, 
fund (US dollar) gold bonds due February 1st next and the 
Queensland 6 per cent sinking fund (US dollar) gold bonds due. ; 
February 15th forms part of the Australian Government’s plan to 
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place the whole of the country’s dollar debt on a lower interest 
basis and is the second Australian refunding operation in the 
United States this year. These two loans are being redeemed by 
the issue in America of $25 million Commonwealth of Australia 
twenty-year 3} per cent (US dollar) bonds and due for repayment 
December 1, 1966. 

The greater part of these bonds is being issued for cash at 98} 
per cent, but arrangements have been made whereby, to a limited 
extent, United Kingdom holders of the 5 per cent and 6 per cent 
bonds may exchange them into the new 3} per cent loan, provided 
that they make application by Monday next. Holders not 
wishing to convert will receive the sterling equivalent of the 
dollar redemption monies—the dollars being accounted for to the 
Bank of England. In view of the prevailing gilt-edged yields in 
this country it is probable that the majority of United Kingdom 
holders will wish to convert, and the amount reserved for this 
purpose may not be sufficient for all applications. 

The terms of the issue seem particularly generous to the hard- 
pressed rentier in this country, but in recent months interest rates 
in America have tended to harden and the terms of the issue are 
in line with the prevailing yield structure in New York. The 
3} per cent ten-year issue made in August for the conversion of 
New South Wales § per cent dollar bonds is now quoted at two 
points premium. The new loan carries a higher rate of interest 
and has a life twice as long as the earlier issue. 


+ * * 


Dr Van der Bijl at Home 


Dr Van der Bijl, who came‘to this country from South Africa 
during the summer to advise the Government on the nationalisa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, recently addressed a group 
of South African Members of Parliament. His speech (of which 
a fuller text is now available) is of interest not only because 
Dr Van der Bijl’s counsel was sought by the British Government, 
but because his remarks carry the authority and experience of 
his position as chairman of the South African Iron and Steel 
Industrial Corporation (which is owned as to 95 per cent by the 
Union Government) and also as chairman of the South African 
Electricity Supply Commission. 

South Africa is now considered to be the third largest Empire 
producer of steel, with an output of half a million tons a year. 
Dr Van der Bijl is confident, however, that as much as 1,250,000 
tons a year could be sold. The sum of £15 million of new capital 
which was voted for Iscor by the Union Parliament last session 
would increase output only by 250,000 tons a year. The South 
African Government’s 95 per cent interest in the industry is, in 
fact, fortuitous, for it dates back to its underwriting of the 
unsuccessful 1932 share issue. On this degree of control, Dr 
Van der Bijl had some frank things to say. He holds that steel 
‘is an integrated industry, and that it is difficult to define the 
boundaries of State operation between, say, heavy steel production 
and engineering. In particular, he went so far as to suggest that 
the Union Government were heading for enormous difficulties 
through its steel share holding. 

The distinction between the steel and electricity industries which 
was drawn by Dr Van der Bijl is of interest to observers in this 
country as well as in South Africa. By an Act of 1922, the 
principle had been laid down in South Africa that electricity 
was an essential service and should not be operated at a profit 
to private individuals. Under that Act, the Victoria Falls Power 
Company was given a franchise to operate the plants until 1950. 
Dr Van der Bijl sees no alternative to expropriation at the end 
of this contractual term. But electricity and steel are not, in his 
view, parallel cases. Electricity he regards as an essential service, 
iron and steel as an industry which should remain in the 
hands of private enterprise. It is not difficult, reading between 
the lines of this speech, to infer the sense of the advice which 
Dr Van der Bijl tendered to the British Government at the end 
of his recent visit here. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Oil Pact 


The Anglo-American oil agreement which was signed in 
London in September ‘last year * still awaits ratification by the 
United States Senate. The 1945 agreement replaced a pact made 
a@ year earlier which had been rejected by. the Senate, and pro- 
vides for the establishment of an International Petroleum 
mission, consisting of three British and three American 


members 
petroleum 
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trade.” In these modified terms the agreement, although no 
lacking some powerful opponents, was largely approved by the 
United States petroleum industry. But it has since become th: 
subject of a major dispute, caused in the first instance by a radio 
discussion last August, when some remarks made by Mr John 4 
Loftus, chief of the Petroleum Division of the State Departmen: 
were quoted. They contained far-reaching proposals for an inter. 
national organisation within the framework of the United Nations 
aiming at some form of control over the world’s petroleum re. 
sources, and they revived the sensitive apprehensions of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry that the Federal Government would explo 
the agreement, if it were ratified, to control the domestic oi! 
industry. 

Nor were these fears set at rest by the later statement of Mr; 
Charles B. Rayner, Petroleum Adviser to the Secretary of State, 
that the government had no intention of “ giving more than advi- 
sory functions to any international body created either under the 
Anglo-American oil agreement or under the United Nations.” The 
Independent Petroleum Association of America, comprising the 
majoritv of the smaller producers, has recently reversed its former 
unanimous endorsement of the pact and has placed on record its 
opposition to it. The American Petroleum Institute, which is the 
most representative body in the industry, has not rejected the 
agreement but has resolved only to approve it when assurances 
have been received that in no circumstances will the agreement 
be used to control the industry’s activities or to modify existing 
concessions. The prospects that the agreement will be ratified 
by the United States Senate have thereby been considerably 
lowered—so much, indeed, that when the agreement comes before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the new Senate in January it 
will have at best a stormy passage and may well suffer the same 
fate as its predecessor. This new dispute emphasises the clash of 
interests among the oil producers themselves and between the oil 
industry and the Federal Government. The producers are anxious 
to safeguard the declining domestic oi] industry and at the same 
time to develop their interests in the potentially far more impor- 
tant Middle East oil fields. The government wish to encourage 
the orderly development of the world petroleum industry, and 
to secure American oil supplies when domestic production 
dwindles. The domestic oil industry therefore fears that” the 
government may be compelled to interfere with domestic pro- 
duction as part of the international petroleum agreement. 


x x x 


Light on Spinning Re-equipment 


Sir Staff »rd Cripps’s scheme for Government assistance in the 
ce-equipment of the Lancashire cotton spinning industry, ex- 
pounded in Manchester rwo weeks ago, has been followed by a 
statemem from Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of the Coiton 
Board. Addressing the Bolton branch of the Textile Institute, 
Sir Raymond deal with the need for so-called “ redeployment” 
of mills, machines and men in the industry. He suggested that 
firms taking advantage of ihe Government’s offer would probably 
wish to Carry out re-equipment in three stages: first, to set aside 
one-third of their properties for the experimental stage ; later, t0 
extend the scheme to cover the second third, and then to compkte 
the work in the final third—coinciding possibly with the elimina- 
tion of surplus old equipment, transfer of workers from redundant 
mills and the intcoduction of double-shift working. “It would be 
left to each firm to decide which equipment is to be renewed 
and at what pace renewal is to be accomplished, the only proviso 
being that the scheme must be completed within the stipulated 
five years target period: If double-shift werking is to be intro- 
duced it should clearly be made the occasion for a revision of 
the ee 5 Sues on the lines recommended by the Evershed re- 
port. Sir Raymond suggesied that an impartial investigation 
should be made into the work load on both ele md 
arc Pd Bresear. would certainly seem to be the 

ity for a ough statistical investigation of the output 
per pre aoe Bet wanker to provide a scientific basis for both 
Piece es after re pment “ redeployment ” have 
— place. Bias mf - 
eanwhile, the industry’s opinions on the Governmem’s offer 
seem to be still in a state of Bux. The United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association have a held a meeting on the double 
shift issue and there seems a likelihood that after fu conversa- 
tions with the Cotton Board and members of Pasliament, a special 
aan meeting will be called before the issue is placed squarely 
fore the Operatives. The masters’ federation called a meeting for 
Friday this week, when it was expected that Sir Raymond Sircat 
ederation manufacturers. Until. the 
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federation meeting has been held no move from the industry 
appears. likely. Progressive firms agree that the Government's 
offer is a generous One, though regret is expressed that it has not 
been back-dated to cover firms who have already taken steps to 
modern:se their plant. It does not look as though final reactions 
to the Cripps plan will crystallise very rapidly. 


* * * 


Engineering Advisory Council 


The Minister of Supply’s decision to set up an Engineering 
Advisory Council early in the New Year is in line with the Govern- 
ment’s general policy of consultation with both sides of industry. 
The Council will consist of equal numbers of employers’ and 
trade union representatives, under Mr. Wilmot’s chairmanship—it 
differs from a Working Party both in having no independent 
members and in being a body of continuous review without terms 
of reference. For its purposes, the {term “engineering industry ” 
includes mechanical, electrical and radio engineering ; it does not 
include shipbuilding or any parts of the iron and steel industry 
which come under the Iron and Steel Board. 

The Council’s terms of reference have deliberately been left 
vague. Apart from the exclusion of matters such as wages and 
working conditions, which are determined by collective bargaining, 
it will have a very broad canvas to cover. It will, for example, 
be able to discuss raw material and labour supplies, the allocation 
of production between home and export markets, production of 
mining and textile machinery for re-equipment, and—although 
there are already special councils for the motor, machine tool 
and gauge and tool industries—to review matters concerning these 
industries which have a bearing on general engineering policy. 

There is every advantage in having the maximum two-way traffic 
between Government and industry. To the extent that this 
Council is able effectively to interpret the needs of the engineering 
industry to the: Government, and per contra to promote indus- 
trial co-operation and to stimulate production, it should serve 
a useful purpose, though it runs the danger common to similar 
advisory bodies of ing merely a facade. Engineering is a 
peculiarly complex and variegated industry. Neither on the em- 
ployers’ nor on the union side is there any single body which 
can speak with full authority. Although the unions are linked in 
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a confederation, it is a loosely-knit organisation, far from the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union’s dream of “ one big engineer- 
ing union ” and there is no representative employers’ organisation. 
In order to find the employers’ point of view on the formation 
of such a Council, the Federation of British Industries was asked 
to convene a special conference. The setting up of an Engineer- 
ing Advisory Council should at least help to promote a more con- 
certed policy for the industry than before. 


* * * 


Linseed Oil Supplies 


For several months past Argentina and Uruguay have 
dominated :he world “sellers? market” in linseed and linseed 
oil supplies. It was announced last week that Britain has pur- 
chased 100,000 metric tons of linseed oil from the new crop for 
shipment during 1947 at a price which is rumoured to be in 
excess of £160 per ton, f.a.s. The total exportable surplus of 
linseed oil from Argentina amoumts to some 425,000 metric tons, 
and the latest quoted price for supplies from that country was 
£139 per ton, f.a.s. which was paid last August by the International 
Emergency Food Council. On that occasion some 120,000 me“ric 
tons of linseed oil were bought, of which Britain was allocated 
27,000 tons. i. 

Linseed oil is subject to international allocation by the IEFC 
in Washington ; hence the new contract does not necessarily assure 
Britain of the full amount of the purchase. The 100,000 
tons total was chosen as according with the 1946 allocation and 
is regarded by the Minister of Food as being within the United 
Kingdom quota. The shortage of oilseed has almost eliminated 
the export trade of oil crushing plants in this country ; before 
the war this was worth {£600,000 in linseed oi] and cake exports, 
and the currem level of activity at the mills is no more than 20 per 
cent of capacity. Their prospects of recovery depend in part on 
how far oilseed growing areas insist on crushing their own seed—- 
Argentina, for exampie, can crush about one million tons 2 year, 
and the latest crop amounts to 1.4 million tons. 

The acute shortage .of linseed has led tw restriction in British 
paint manufacturing and other uses. Linseed oil, which cosi 
£23 per ton in 1939, is now £135 per ton; supplies have been 
stringently allocated by an inter-departmental committee balancing 
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the duck-billed platypus is indeed a primitive survival. 
Of great interest to the naturalist and the biologist, 
it is found only in the Commonwealth of Australia — 
that land of contrasts, where primitive forms of life 
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vities; where much is produced and much is required. 
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the needs of the housing programme against the export ¢rade, 
particularly in paint. Before the war the paint industry used 
48,000 tons of oil a year and linoleum 34,000 tons. In 
the United States restriction has been less drastic, though the 
shortage, which can enly partially be met by imports, has raised 
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Imports } Exports 
| POL Ss ' cE a ce 
January—October, | January-October, 
10/12ths | si 10/12ths | Sih aris 
of 1938 | of 1938 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
Seed Cake .. (tons) 44,783 66,361 1,855 17,960 650 143 
(£'000) 366 939 26 163 14 3 
Oi .. «+ (tons) 15,695 1614 40,667 10,050 443 415 


(£7000) 327 11¢ 2,426 312 32 34 


prices since October 29th from 14} to 343 cents per Ib, or about 
£190 per ton. The British Government has been forced to make 
the best of a bad bargain in order to get supplies, but it has not 
had to follow prices to this extreme level. 


* * x 


Slow Recovery in Tin Supplies 


On December 7th, representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Australia exchanged notes at Bangkok 
with the Siamese Government, which bring into effect an 
arrangement for the export of tin from Siam. Under this 
arrangement a four-member commission will be set up to assist 
the movement of Siamese tin supplies from the country. 
shipments wil! be equally shared between the United States and 
the United Kingdom, but will be set off against the international 
allocations ot the two receiving countries. Payment will be 
made at £370 per long ton f.o.b. (the equivalent of the Malayan 
price) and the Siam Government has undertaken to compensate 
British and Australian concession holders for tin taken from 
their mines since the outbreak of the Far Eastern war. Concen- 
trates and metal at present held in Siam have a tin content of 
about 16,000 tons, but current production does not exceed 1,700 
ons per annum and is not expected to recover to the rate of over 
17,000 tons which ruled before the Japanese occupation until 
1949. The new arrangement, incidentally, covers Siam’s new 
production until the end of next March, and may be further 
extended. 

The new arrangement is of considerable interest for two 
reasons. It secures for the United States a sizeable supply of 
high-grade concentrates which will “sweeten” the poor and 
complex Bolivian ore smelted at the Texas City refinery. 
Secondly the shipment of the Siamese reserves forms a welcome 
addition to current world supplies, though it does not close the 
present gap between production and potential consumption. 
World production of tin this year is now expected by the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Development Council to total 94,000 
tons. The same source estimates that next year’s output may 
rise to about 142,000 tons. Both estimates are below those pre- 
pared by the international tin conference, held in London last 
October, which put world production in 1946 at 96,000 to 
97,000 tons and in 1947 at 156,000 to 163,000 tons. The down- 
ward revision is due to the fact that the progress of re-habilita- 
tion in the Far East is far slower than was originally expected 
and will continue to be hampered by many shortages next year, 
when a slight fall in the output of producers in other areas 
js expected. Hence consumers will become more directly 
dependent on supplies from the Far East. Meanwnile world con- 
umption this year will probably reach 137,000 tos, which entai!s 
‘ithdrawals from stocks to the extent of 43,000 tons. Accord- 
gly, world stocks (exclusive of consumers’ stocks) will fall for the 
rst time since 1941, Delow the 100,000 tons level by the end 

1946. This figure is still well above the rate of pre-war 
ocks, when they were deliberately kept on a tight rein by the 
triction scheme, but it is mot large enough to dispense with 
he allocation scheme until production in the Far East approaches 
more normal proportions. And that will not take place before 


; 


‘1948. 








* * * 


Rising Wholesale Prices 


During November wholesale prices as measured by the Board 
to index experienced the largest increase since July. The 
ex stood at 179.0 at the end of November (1930 = 100), com- 
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pared with 177.6 in October and 169.6 a year ago. The Tise 
during the month was largely confined to non-ferrous meta); 
mainly copper and zinc, and textiles. Higher raw cotton Prices, 
increased production costs and a big jump in Indian jute expon 
prices accounted for the advance in textile prices. Against thes. 
increases only two slight reductions were recorded: 4 decline 
in fish prices and a fall in the building materials index followin, 
the reduction of 2s. a ton in the price of cement. , 


Boarp OF TRADE WHOLESALE Price INDEX: 1930—100 








1930 = 100 
November, December, October, | Noy Be 
1945 1945 1946 19% 
Food and tobaceo........... 158-3 157-6 157-2 | 56-7 
Industrial materials and mfrs. 175-3 115-4 188-7 =| = 491-2 
GE OEIINOR. «5 500s. ¢¥ cntntced 169-6 169-5 117-6 179-0 
Industrial Materials (inc. Fuel)| 
Basic materials ............ 188-4 188-4 196-2 203-3 
Itermediate products ....... 181-8 183-5 199-9 201-8 
Manufactured articles ....... 161-3 161-4 179-5 180-3 


—_———_ 








T Revised figures. 


An examination of the industrial materials (excluding fuel) re. 
grouped into basic materials, intermediate products and manv- 
factured articles brings out more clearly that the main pressure 
on wholesale prices at present is being exerted by basic materials, 
Over the month this sub-section of the index rose by 3.7 per cent 
to 203.3 (1930 = 100), but much smaller advances were shown 
by the index for intermediate products at 201.8 and manufactured 
articles at 180.3 respectively. The upward movement in raw 
materials prices and in food is in large measure a direct conse- 
quence of rising prices after decontrol in the United States, and 
until the American price level becomes more stable it is unlikely 
that commodity prices in this country can be insulated from 
further increases even with the assistance of subsidies. If so, 
prices of processed goods can be ed to follow suit as the 
effect of higher basic materials prices permeates the industrial 
cost structure. 

* * * 


Window-Dressing Modernised 


The decision of the banks to stop past window-dressing 
practices and to work in future to a constant cash ratio of 8 
per cent has not so far had amy significant effects upon the 
day-to-day working of the mioney market. The-only notable 
change has been the increase in the resources employed on the 
market by the large bank that formerly worked to a steady 10 
per cent ratio. As its cash holding at end-November stood at 
£126 million with a ratio of 10.58 per cent, the reduction to 8 
per cent means that it should now be able to transfer roughly 
£30 million from idle cash to earning assets, and the surplus will 
presumably be distributed among the various categories in the 
usual manner. For the banks that have indulged in window- 
dressing, an opposite adjustment will be required, its magnitude 
depending upon the extent to which the true ratio in each 
case fell below the new level. The full effects of these 
adjustments, and of the altered technique that will be needed 
to maintain a stable cash position, will not be felt until after 
the turn of the year, even though the first published statements 
to be based upon 8 per cent will be the end-year balance sheets. 

Meanwhile, the banks are making their plans. This week’ 
discussion of them suggests that it may. be some little time before 
the true value and purpose of the change are properly appraised. 
That will not happen until every one involved learns to regard each 
day as no different from the next so far as cash targets are 000- 
cerned. That has certainly not happened yet. Though the necessary 
decision has been taken at the highest levels, tradition dies hard 
among those who actually have to work the new system. Th#t 
is no reflection upon bank officers, for they are now in effect 
being asked to revolutionise the whole technique and objective 
of their operations. But they will not succeed if they make red 
rings On their calendars around the third Wednesday in each 
month—the day on which the monthly statements will in future 
bc 6 eened. _ They om satin to be just as careful = = 

in aiming at the 8 per cent target on every other 
of the month, and if they form steady habits they will be able 
to let the third Wednesday take care of itself. Nobody who 
understands the position will worry if they often hit only the 
outer ring instead of the bull. On the other hand, a scramble 
for “third Wednesday” bill maturities would simply mean 4 
revised version of window-dressing writ small, at least in it 
market effects. It would be well for senior bank officials 1 
get firmly into their minds the notion that a cash ratio frequently 
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LADING — CUSTOMS CLEARANCE — 
BOOKING OF STEAMER SPACE — 
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so long, remember that American | Above all, for the traveller it 
Express holds the key. This | 
world - wide service includes: 
AIR CLEARANCE AND FORWARDING— 
COLLECTIONS AGAINST LETTERS OF 
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OCEAN BILLS OF 


provides the personal attention 
that makes travel really care-free. 


So if you have a shipping or 


travel problem that needs expert 
handling, get in touch with us. 
We shall be glad to help. 
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World Service 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. INC., 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
And at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHAMPTON 
Incorporated in U.S.A. with limited liability 












Lausanne 


College Lémania 


Boarding and day-school, classical and 
commercial education, special attention 
paid to modern languages. 


Caux 


Grand Hotel de Caux 


s/Montreux, 3,350 ft. First class, 
beautifully situated with view on the 
lake and the Alps. 





















Montreux 


Hotel Beau Rivage au Lac 


Mild climate. Excellent food. House 
well heated. 
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Hotel Adula 


The Grisons. Best-known family hotel 
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Entirely renovated. 
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First class, 
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Completely new design gives to this car organic 

compactness. Although under 14-ft. overall, it provides big-car 
comfort for all, and for their luggage. You ride in buoyant 

comfort. You drive with easy confidence, the ‘‘flat-4”’ 
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a completely new car by JOWETT 
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BULLDOZER 
DOESN'T 
SWEEP CLEAN 


At 13 Old Bond Street you will find 
no positive enthusiasm for the bull- 
dozer. There are more than enough 
people to welcome the new, the super- 
efficient, the big and the speeded-up. 
Benson & Hedges, while adopting a 
lenient view of the modern move- 
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only the best.will do, 
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IRON AND STEEL 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The British Iron and Steel Federation’s ‘ Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin’ is available on a subscription 
basis, for the benefit of all whose interests inter- 
lock with the Industry. The annual subscription is 


£1 .10.0, post free. Specimen copy on request. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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Imperative to your body’s welfare is an adequate 
supply of those essential vitamins, A and D. 
You can take these two in concentrated and 


convenient form in Crookes Halibut Oil. 
Nowadays, as much as during the war, this is 
a wise precaution against diet deficiencies. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100, 8/6 


Crys 


Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 


New metals for old 


Among many modern scientific 
triumphs, the discovery of alloys 
capable of withstanding the high 
temperatures and stresses en- 
countered in jet- propulsion 
engines, is an achievement of 
Some of these alleys, notably 
the Nimonick series evolved 
by this Company, have high- 


temperature strength properties 
hitherto unknown. 

Other engineering applications 
for these materials will suggest 
themselves; we shall be glad 0 


offer advice. 
+ Nimonic, produced by Henry Wigzin & 
Company, Ltd., Birmingham, is sold ® 


two qualities: " Nimonie 80 for bar end 
blading and Nimonic 75 for sheet applict- 
tions. The name * Nimonic’ is a Registered 
Trade Mark and the alloys are the subject? 
of patent applications. 


The Mond Nickel Company Limited 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.| 
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above 8 per cent would be just as clear a conic 
technique as one that often fell well below that figure. Eight 
per cent should simply be the mid-point in the average range of 
fluctuation, and that range should not be wide. Eur reasonable 
flexibility is necessary and desirable—in both directions. 


vsion of faulty 


* + 


European Coal and Transport 


The problem of European coal is almost as much one of dis- 
tribution and transport as it is of production. ECITO, the 
European Inland Transport Organisation, is seeking ways and 
means of expanding the carrying facilities and of using the exist- 
ing means of transport more efficiently. While it is true that war 
damage destroyed a great part of the European railway system 
reconstruction and recovery have been slow, largely owing to the 
shortage of steel and other essential raw materials. ECITO is 
anxious that top priority in materials and labour should be given 
to the repair of damaged rolling stock, and estimates that delays 
alone represent a deficit of more than 140,000 vehicles which could 
be put into commission. 

The state of the railways, which are seriously overloaded, 
makes it imperative that as much traffic as possible should be 
diverted to the waterways, which are eminently suited to carry 
freights such as coal, and are not at present being made sufficient 
use of. This is partly due to the shortage of barges, and more par- 
ticularly of tugs. Before the war the Rhine fleet consisted of 
1,700 tugs and 13,750 barges, with a total carrying capacity of 8} 
million tons. It carried approximately 2} million tons of coal per 
month. To-day, the fleet has been reduced to 645 tugs and 5,937 
barges, with a capacity of less than half the pre-war tonnage. But 
even so, the existing capacity of the Rhine basin is not fully used. 
For example, average daily movements from Duisburg to the 
Dutch frontier were only 60 per cent of an estimated capacity of 
60,000 tons during August. In September, again, out of a total 
of 120,000 tons of Ruhr coal sent to Berlin and of 150,000 tons 
sent to the Russian zone, only 7,000 tons went by water, although 
the Mittelland canal could have been used. A much more 
economical and rational programme for the ailocation of traffic 
between different means of tranport is essential, together with 
concentration on the really essential freights. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of using the canals are 
physical, such as barriers and broken bridges. But there are also 
financial obstacles. The absence of parity between the mark and 
other currencies, with the consequent difficulty of fixing satis- 
factory rates, acts as a serious obstacle to water traffic. So does 
the fact that German crews are not allowed to go beyond the 
frontiers of their Occupation zone. The restoration of the 
freedom of navigation on inland waterways and the abolition of 
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artificial restrictions are pre-requisites for the operation of the 
network of canals throughout Europe. 


* x x 


Short Brothers’ Hearings 


Judgment has been reserved this week in the Short Brothers 
case. This concerns the method of valuation of the 5s shares of 
the company which were acquired by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production in March, 1943. The Treasury contended in the case 
that the shares were purchased in individual blocks from holders 
who were precluded from acting in unison, and that the then 
current Stock Exchange price of 29s. 3d. was a fair willing buyer- 
willing seller basis for such a transaction. The appellant share- 
holders contended that the transaction was a purchase of the 
whole business in a convenient manner ; and the arbitrator to 
whom the case was referred in the first instance fixed the price on 
this assumption at 41s. 9d. per share, based on a valuation of £2 
million for the undertaking as a whole. The statement made on 
the Government’s behalf that the point of difference is important 
as it may affect other cases of expropriation needs no underlining. 


Shorter Notes 


In a Business Note in The Economist of December 7th on 
radio valve prices, the percentages of total output sold to set- 
makers and the public were incorrectly stated. Before the war 
80 per cent of total output was sold to set-makers compared 
with 30 per cent at present. 

*x 


It is reported that the authorised capital of British Nylon 
Spinners is to be increased to £6 million. The company is 
owned jointly by Imperial Chemical Industries, who supply the 
raw material, and Courtaulds, who are interested in spun nylon 
yarn. The new funds are required for the large new nylon 
yarn plant in course of erection near Pontypool. The decision to 
‘ay down a large plant is a clear indication that the technical 
problems connected with the extrusion of nylon have been suc- 
cessfully overcome and that large-scale production now awaits the 
creation of the necessary capacity. 


* 


The Council of the Stock Exchange has drawn attention to a 
number of technical details arising out of the resumption of 
fortnightly cash settlements. Members delivering bearer securities 
are required to state at the time of dealing, or as soon thereafter 
as possible, the denominations to be delivered; investors are 
asked to co-operate by giving this information to their brokers 
when selling orders are placed. 








RECORDS and STATISTICS 


| 
| In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, 
| The Economist is still very short of paper to meet the con- 
| tinuing very high demand for copies. In this con- 
| nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the 
| “Records and Statistics "" section of the paper. In its 
present truncated form, it does not provide the com- 
| prehensive service of statistical and other records on 
| which The Economist has prided itself from its very 
earliest days. But to use more paper for statistics would 
| mean less paper for other purposes. cae 
it has therefore been decided that, from the beginning 
| of January, 
| THE ‘“‘RECORDS AND STATISTICS’ SECTION 
INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED 
TO A MINIMUM 
and in its place 
A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE ECONOMIST WILL BE SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. 
This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per 
week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, 


the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and 
industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, 
digests of official documents, etc. The Supplement will 
also embody the various regular supplements on special 
subjects hitherto published by The Economist—such as 
the Banking and Insurance Supplements, the Annual 
Commercial History, etc. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement will be supplied 
by postal subscription only. Orders will be accepted 
either directly or through newsagents. The annual 
subscription rates will be:— 

For those who are already direct postal 
subscribers to The Economist... .. £10 0 
For all others... see ee .. £110 0 

(The difference in rates is explained by the fact that, 
for postal subscrfbers, a second postage will not be 
necessary.) 

Subscribers who wish to receive the “‘ Records and 
Statistics Supplement "’ are asked to notify us promptly. 
An account will be sent for the additional amount payable 
on the unexpired portion of the subscription to The 
Economist. Please do not send any money until this 
account is received. 


THE ECONOMIST, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 
was held at Edinburgh on the 19th instant. 
The Earl of Mar and Kellie ( of 
the Bank) presided. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, 
after dealing with the problems of post-war 
rehabilitation, said :— 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


It is now my privilege and pleasure to 
present the balance sheet of the Bank, and 
I would ask you to consider it with me. 
The figures under all headings are an easy 
record in the Bank’s history, extending over 
one hundred and thirty-five years. The 
total of over £119,000,000 shows an increase 
on the year of over £5,000,000, and is 
£100,000,000 more than the comparable 
figure submitted at the Bank’s centenary 
meeting in 1910. 

The paid-up capital, amounting to 
2,250,000, is the same, but it is mow pro- 
posed that the “A” shares, which are of 
£4 each, £1 paid, be divided into four “A” 
shares of £1 each, 5s. paid. The directors 
consider that this will be of benefit to the 
shareholcers by increasing the marketability 
of the shares, and to the Bank by increasing 
the number of holders and so widening the 
basis of the Bank’s prosperity. In view of 
the steadily increasing business of the Bank 
and of its strong financial position, it is also 
proposed that the uncalled liability on the 
sub-diyided “A” shares should be reduced 
by the sum of Is. per share, and that the 
sum of £350,000 be taken from the contin- 
gency fund for this purpose. This will have 
the effect of increasing the paid-up capital 
from £2,250,000 to £2,600,000 and the “A” 
shares will then be shares of £1 each 6s. 
paid. Formal resolutions proposing these 
alterations to the capital structure will be 
moved at a later stage. 

No alterations to the published reserve 
fund are proposed other than the allocation 
of £100,000 from this year’s profits, which 
will have the effect of increasing the fund 
to £3,700,000, a figure £1,100,000 in excess 
of the paid-up capital as increased on the 
lines which I have just indicated. 

Notes in circulation, amounting to over 
£10.950,000, are higher on the year by over 
£900,000, and these figures provide an indica- 
tion that the volume of money in circulation 
is still increasing 

Deposits and otMer credit balances at over 
£99,000,000 are higher on the year by 
approximately {£4,000,000, and it is note- 
worthy that this increase has taken place 
during a period when accumulated balances 
are being drawn upon for the rehabilitation 
of industry and the long deferred renewal of 
plant and machinery. 

Little change falls to be recorded in the 
item acceptances and engagements, but we 
look forward to a revival of normal inter- 
national trading conditions and to the oppor- 
tunity of undertaking increased acceptance 
business on behalf of trading customers and 
banking correspondents. 


ASSETS 


On the assets side, the first four items 
representing cash, balances with other banks, 
money at call and short notice in London, 
and British Government Treas deposit 
receipts, aggregate £41,750,000, are over 
£2,000,000 higher than last year. British 
Goverament securities, you will observe, 
stand at over £59,000,000, and are almost 
£600,000 more than last year. These 
resources of a liquid character amount to 


almost {£101,000,000, equivalent to 91 per 
cent. of our liabilities to the public in respect 
of notes in circulation and deposits. The 
market value of our investments is greater 
than the balance sheet figures, and the invest- 
ments have been carefully selected with 
regard to maturity dates. 

A further increase in the amount of our 
advances falls to be recorded and at 
£13,930,000 they show an increase on the 
year of over £2,600,000. This provides an 
indication that we are actively participating 
in the financing of industry during the re- 
habilitation period, and we shall welcome 
further opportunities of expanding this sec- 
tion of the Bank’s business. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


We may now consider the results of the 
Operations of the year, and you will observe 
that the profit is £46,000 higher at £406,566. 
It is a measure of the Bank’s latent financial 
Strength that th.s increase has been achieved 
during a year when interest rates on British 
Government securities and Treasury deposit 
receipts have been severely reduced in pur- 
suance of the Gavernment’s cheap money 
policy. Out of the sum available the directors 
have allocated £100,000 to reserve fund, 
£50,000 to the fund for deferred repairs and 
renewals to property, £50,000 as an addition 
to the funds of the pension trust, and £20,000 
to the widows’ fund. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 
7% per cent., and on the “B” shares of 5 per 
cent., less income tax, were paid in July last, 
and it is now proposed that a further dis- 
tribution of 8} per cent. on the “A” shares 
(making 16 per cent. for the year) and § per 
cent. on the “B” shares (making 10 per 
cent. for the year), both subject to income 
tax, be approved. This restores the rate 
paid on the “ A” shares prior to 1939, when 
a reduction of 1 per cent. was made in view 
of the uncertain circumstances associated 
with the outbreak of war. After payment of 
these dividends and allocations, the carry 
forward to next year’s account amounts to 
£84,811. 

During the year the great majority of the 
members of staff who had been serving their 
country in the armed forces have returned 
to duty with the Bank and the problem of 
their re-settlement is being resolutely tackled, 
It has been found possible to make arrange- 
ments for the consolidation of the various 
war-time allowances paid to the staff in a 
new minimum salary scale, which provides 
for remuneration on a graduated basis rising 
to a salary of £525 at the commencement of 
the tw -first year of service. To assist 
in the problem of re-settlement the directors 
recently een a staff manager who will 
devote his time to staff matters, 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It would not be appropriate were I to 
conclude without referring to the valuable 
service rendered by all members of staff, the 
‘result of whose efforts are reflected in the 
report which I have presented to you to-day. 
On behalf of our shareholders, and, I am 
sure, of the customers, I offer them our 
sincere y 

The report was adopted. 

Special and resolutions sub- 
dividing each “A” share of the Bank, pre- 
a ae cept paid, into fovz shares, 
and ying £350,000 from ir 
fund to reduce the liability on the “A” shares 
by 1s. per share, making them £1 each 6s. 
paid, were duly passed. 
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THE ROVER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A CAR OF QUALITY 


The fifty-first ordinary general meetj 
of The Rover Company, Limited, was held 
on the 17th instant, at Birmingham, Mr F 
Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A. (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: — 


We have been actively engaged in gettin 
back into car production and, although 7 
output in this direction had not been a 
much as we had originally hoped, it has not 
been unsatisfactory. 


EXPORT 


Before the war, the company’s export 
business was small, but in support of the 
Government’s policy, we immediately 
formed an export department, and we are 
taking every possible — to develop this 
side of our business. e are already ex- 
porting a considerable part of our output, 
and our cars are being very favourably 
received, particularly in neighbouring Conti- 
nental countries and India. Our reception 
in fact has been such that we feel confident 
we can establish and maintain a satisfactory 
permanent export market for our products. 


Having completed the re-equipment and 
lay-out of our factories at Solihull and 
Tyseley, we were then faced with a shortage 
of material, and we began to find as the 
year went on that supplies were getting more 
difficult to obtain, and this finally culminated 
in the announcement from the Ministry of 
Supply a few weeks ago that there was a 
shortage of sheet steel throughout the world 
and that we must expect our quota to be 
cut, which meant, of course, a reduction of 
Our output. It is hoped that the ultimate 
position will not be as bad as was originally 
expected. It has been a great disappoint- 
ment to your directors to know that there 
are thousands of motorists throughout the 
country who are both disappointed and 
irritated because they cannot get immediate 
delivery of a Rover car. We do assure our 
customers that we are very conscious of this 
fact and we are doing everything possible 
to meet their requirements and we are 
endeavouring to allocate cars on the fairest 
possible basis. We are, however, pursuing 
our pre-war policy of producing only a caf 
of quality and although our production migit 
be more if an inferior article were subst- 
tuted, we do feel that ultimate satisfaction of 
our customers would be very much less. 


NEW FACTORY 


With the new factory that we have 
acquired and the substantial purchases of 
new machines and equipment that we have 
made, we now have a car-producing plant 
which, from the point of view of efficient 
production, is second to none in the country, 
with facilities for producing cars of high 
quality on the most economical and up-to- 
date lines in greater numbers than pre-war. 
Our engineering and development depatt- 
ments are actively engaged on designing new 
models for future production which will, we 
think, still further enhance our reputation. 


The company’s balance sheet shows that 
the company is in a very sound position 
financially, and subject to the difficulties 
which industry generally is experiencing 
which are inherent in the immediate post 
war period, I think that the shareholders 
on look forward to the future with confi- 

ence. 


Our net profit amounts to £122,228. “ 
are suggesting that we should pay a dividen 
of 15 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cenl; 
both less tax. The directors also recommen 
the payment of a cash distribution of 5 P* 
cent., not subject to income tax. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
eneral meeting of the proprietors of The 
‘ational Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
, the bank’s head office on the 19th instant. 
The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I1., G.C.1L.E., the Governor 
the bank, in the course of his speech, said : 
Turning to the accounts for the year which 
ded on 1st November last, it will be apparent 
hat the results of operations during the past 
welve months have been very satisfactory. 
While profit margins have been curtailed, 
effect has been offset by the larger volume 
funds at our disposal, enabling us to show 
profits for the year which at £281,000 are 
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LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
LORD ZETLAND ON THE OUTLOOK 


under which we labour, the outlook for our 
country’s future is far from reassuring. 

No small credit is due to the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) for the 
success which has attended their efforts to 
establish new industrial estates in Scotland 
and to foster a greater variety of industries 
than have hitherto been found North of the 
Tweed. In furtherance of this and other 
enterprises a useful part is being played by 
the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation set up and financed by the 
Joint Stock Banks in which the Scottish 
banks are playing their part. 

It may not be out of place to remark that 
our own bank has shown its constant readiness 
to assist and further the trading and com- 
meccial interests of its customers. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Nevertheless, when all that can be said 
of the brighter side of the picture has been 
taken into account, we cannot but be aware 
that there are perils and pitfalls in our financial 
situation which it would be folly to make light 
of, or to ignore. Last year I referred to the 
rapidly accumulating deposits with the banks 
as a serious potential instrument of inflation, 
and a moment ago I called your attention to 
the fact that in the case of our own bank 
deposits since that time have increased by 
nearly £9,000,000 and now stand at more 
than £80,500,000. This is but an indication 
that the purchasing power of the people 
remains greatly in excess of the goods available 
for purchase, and that the factors that make 
for inflation are present in even greater degree 
than they were a year ago. But, to the 
tendencies towards inflation in the ordinary 
meaning of the word there seem to me to 
have been added a powerful tendency towards 
inflation in another form, namely, an inflation 
in security values. 

I believe that those who assume that all 
must be well with a country which is able to 
borrow as cheaply as is the case at the present 
time are living in a financial fool’s paradise 
and that the present drive for cheap money 
combined with the maintenance of taxation 
at the present burdensome levels is providin 
a powerful stimulus to inflation of this kind. 
It is probably not generally realised that, to 
the surtax payer at the higher levels, the return 
on government securities at the present time 
after allowing for loss on redemption, is a 
minus quantity. 


SMALL INVESTORS’ PREDICAMENT 


The predicament of the smaller investor 
is no less grave; for the loss of income 
resulting from the factors to which I have 
referred, is driving him with ever increasing 
force to seek in other directions a yield on 
his investments comparable to that he has 
hitherto obtained and depended upon. The 
flight from home railway stocks under the 
threat of their replacement by a lower interest 
bearing government security is a case in 

nt. ; 

PeThe inevitable result of this constantly 
growing demand for higher yields than those 
obtainable today on government securities 18 
an artificial apgrraane in security values, 

superficial view this may appear as a 
ae conapesityi Yet no banker is likely 
to have forgotten the sequel to the inflation 
in security values of seventeen years ago. Is 
it so certain that there are not present in the 
situation of today the seeds of a similar 
catastrophe ? I hope profoundly that there 
may not be ; but I should hesitate long before 
I ventured to assert that any such hope was 
well founded. 

The report was adopted. 
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AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
img of the Avon India Rubber Company, 
Lad., was held, on the 17th instant, at 
Melksham, Wilts., Major R. F. Fuller, D.L., 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement 
for the year ended September 28, 1946:— 


It is with great satisfaction that I submit 
the fifty-sixth annual report and accounts to 
the shareholders of the company. Before pro- 
viding for taxation, the net profit for the 
year is £342,304, which compares with 
£276,096 in the previous year. The sub- 
stantial increase has been derived from a 
considerable expansion of turnover and a 
wider distribution of our products into more 
profitable channels. 


With regard to the increase of capital fore- 
shadowed in my statement last year, the con- 
sent of the Treasury was duly obtained and 
the remainder of the authorised Ordinary 
share capital was issued and fully subscribed 
for by existing shareholders. The amount of 
premium received in respect of the issue, 
less the expenses incurred, is shown on the 
face of the balance sheet and is to be retained 
@s a capital reserve. Comparisons of the 
figures for this year with those of last year 
ere shown on the face of the accounts, and 
I am sure you will find them very satisfac- 
tory. You will notice that we hold tax re- 
serve certificates sufficient to cover our esti- 
mated excess profit tax on the profits of the 
year and income tax due on January 1, 1947, 
and that the total of floating assets exceeds 
liabilities by £428,815. 


VALUE OF TAX ALLOWANCES 


As indicated im the directors’ report, 
special depreciation corresponding to the 
initial allowances granted by the Income 
Tax Act 1945 has been written off assets in- 
stalled within the period. The allowances 
made by this Act are a distinct encourage- 
mem to the installation of the most modern 
equipment and the replacement of obso- 
lescent plant. Last year I indicated that it 
would be the policy of your directors to use 
any additional funds that remained with the 
company for capital improvements and you 
will be glad to know that considerable fac- 
tory extensions are already in hand and 
modern equipment is being installed as 
quickly as the difficult delivery position will 
allow. The post-war refund of excess profits 
tax has also been used for this purpose. 


I am again proud to pay tribute to the 
loyal and efficient service rendered by fac- 
tory employees and office staff. In this con- 
mection your Board have had under review 
for some months the inauguration of a con- 
tributory scheme to assure pensions to ail 
male employees of the company. 


GOOD PROSPECTS 


The current year has opened with pros- 
pects at least as good as last year. Natural 
rubber is in free supply again but in view 
of the uncertaimties which are arising in all 
raw material markets both as regards prices 
and supplies it has been deemed prudent to 
have a margin in hand whcih has been pro- 
vided by the increase in the amount carried 
forward. 


I would repeat the opinion I expressed 
last year that we shall, in future, experience 
more highly competitive trading conditions, 
but your Board feel that when the plans for 
extensions and re-equipment now in hand are 
complete we shall have every confidence in 
the ability of our organisation to handle 
such problems as may arise. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 7 per cent., 


IO per cent., less tax, for the year, 
was approved. 
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knowledge of the bad news as well as the 
good, I cam assure you that when things do 
take a turn for the better I shall be only 
too pleased to inform you of that also. 


NEW MODELS 


Since the war we have been making only 
four-cylinder cars. Many of you, I know, 
have been waiting with anticipation for the 
announcement of new models in the six- 
cylinder range. These we hope to release in 
February of next year. They will be of 
18 and 25 h.p., to use the old-fashioned 
nomenclature, and will have a choice of two 
modern bodies, one by the Austin Motor 
Company and the other, which we are calling 
a “Princess” saloon, by our recently acquired 
subsidiary company, Messrs Vanden Plas, 
of London. 

We hope also to announce in February 
the new range of 25-cwt. commercial vehicles, 
which embody several new features, and on 
the same chassis an ambulance, for which we 
already have a very heavy demand. Unfor- 
tunately the Government Department con- 
trolling the steel allocation would not allot 
any material to these models, so that any 
we produce will entail a reduction in quantity 
of other models. Therefore, during the first 
few months, deliveries will be on a very 
small scale, but we thought it better to 
announce them rather than to hold them up 
any longer. 


QUESTION OF RUNABOUTS 


Many references have been made recently 
to the desirability or probability of the pro- 
duction of small runabouts in this country. 
Two-seater cars, of the type seen in Paris, 
with two-cylinder, or even single-cylinaer 
engines, have been suggested as suitable for 
the British market. I believe the people in 
these islands and our customers overseas are 
worthy of something far better than this, and 
I can assure you that we will do our best 
not to disappoint them. 

It is perhaps unusual to make a statement 
on such a subject, but in view of recent Press 
reports I think I should tell you that we 
are not contemplating the immediate produc- 
tion of any vehicle of this kind. When it 
appears desirable that a very small car should 
be marketed your company is in the best 
position of all to do it, and to do it quickly. 
We have the knowiedge, the tradition and 
the goodwill of the famous Austin Seven 
upon which to draw. When cars of unusual 
design are offered, the question the buyer 
must always ask himself before he invests 
his money is, “How dependable is this 
product and what will be its condition and 
second-hand vaiue (if any) after two years 

use? ” 

Austin-Crompton Parkinson—yYou will 
have seen the recent announcement of the 
association into which we have entered with 
Messrs Crompton Parkinson for the manu- 
facture of electric vehicles. I am sure you 
will be pleased with this project, and satis- 
fied that the joint efforts of your company 
and Messrs Crompton Parkinson will be 
sufficient guarantee of its success. 


CO-OPERATION OF STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


And so we approach a future full of un- 
certainties, beset by many difficulties, but 
satisfied that as far as is humanly possible 
we have laid our plans to overcome them, 
and comforted by the knowledge that our 

ances are sound and our staffs and work- 
People equal to any task which they may be 
called upon to undertake. We have reason 
also for real satisfaction in the spirit of 
co-operation and cordial relationship which 
et the whole of the Longbridge 
works, 

An expression of thanks to employees at 
the end of a chairman’s speech has become 
almost a platitude, But in this case the 
acknowledgments and good wishes which I 
offer on behalf of my Board and myself are 
as sincere as Gey are fully deserved. 

The report accounts were adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


EXPORTS AT £33 MILLION UP 100 PER CENT. OVER PRE-WAR 


£6,000,000 MODERNISATION AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Tube Investments Limited was held, 
on the 11th instant, in Birmingham. Mr 
I. A. R. Stedeford (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said 
that the Group’s direct exports for the year, 
at £32 million, exceeded pre-war volume 
by over 100 per cent. Over £3 million of 
this sum represented Overseas payment for 
British skill, labour and experience—now 
the country’s main capital assets—the small 
remainder being cost of materials. T.I. were 
investing quite heavily on a long-term basis 
in Overseas market research and the provi- 
sion of technical services for Overseas custo- 
mers, the Group’s technicians having visited 
17 foreign countries during the year. New 
arrangements had been made in Australia 
whereby T.1.’s assets in British Tube Mills 
(Australia) Proprietary Limited had been 
transferred to Tubemakers of Australia 
Limited, a holding company recently formed 
with soundly established and considerably 
wider interests. A factory had been acquired 
in New Zealand which, for the present, 
would fabricate and finish exports from home 
factories, but which it was hoped would also 
produce electrically-welded tubes when the 
supply position of strip steel was easier. A 
subsidiary had been established in the 
Argentine to service South American custo- 
mers, and before long similar facilities would 
be provided in India and elsewhere. 


PURCHASE OF HERCULES CYCLE COMPANY 


The purchase of the Hercules Cycle Com- 
pany, probably the world’s largest producers 
of bicycles, created new opportunities and 
responsibilities for the Group’s already wide 
cycle activities, bringing within reach on a 
unique scale all the economies inherent in 
the co-ordination of mass cycle components 
manufacture with that of complete cycles. 
The low production costs of T.I cycle com- 
ponents supplied to cycle manufacturers in 
this country for incorporation in their own 
machines had played no small part in the 
rapid and efficient establishment of the 
British Cycle Industry on a broad basis, and 
nothing had altered the Group’s determina- 
tion to continue this policy. Cycle manufac- 
turers could rest assured that the benefits 
of improved and expanded T.I. components 
production would be shared with them. Sir 
Edmund Crane, under whose ownership and 
direction the Hercules Company had 
developed, had accepted an invitation to join 
the Board of Tube Investments. 

Other schemes of expansion and moderni- 
sation, at a cost of £6 million were in pro- 
gress. Apart from the two new light alloy 
mills at Redditch now in production, plans 
were being finalised for the complete re- 
equipment of the Reynolds Rolling Mills for 
the production of light alloy sheet and strip 
by the newest technique ; and TI. had 
acquired a third interest in the new 
Aluminium Wire and Cable Company, 
Limited, which would produce wire and 
stranded cable, etc., in, it was hoped, a 
Special Area. While it might not be correct 
to say that we were entering the Age of 
Light Metals, T.I. were confident that the 
increasing range of their employment 
heralded a substantial demand, the Group’s 
share of which would be met with the most 
modern and economical methods. 


VELOPMENT OF GROUP’S ELECTRICAL 
- INTERESTS 


The undertaking to develop the Group’s 
electrical interests had been fulfilled. In 
July last, the subsidiary company, Simplex 
Electric Company, Limited, had taken over 
on a rental basis at Blythe Bridge a modern 
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Government factory of half a million square 
feet for the mass production of “Creda” 
electrical appliances, output already having 
started, It might be mentioned that, without 
this new factory, T.I. were among the 
largest producers of electric cookers, fires 
and waterheaters in the country. A. P. 
Lundberg and Sons, old-established manu- 
facturers of electrical switches, etc., had also 
been acquired for development, making the 
Group much less dependent upon others for | 
components of this kind, of which there had 
been a serious shortage. 

The modernisation of the precision tube 
mills was progressing favourably but a year 
or two would have to elapse before it could 
be completed and, given adequate supplies, 
the full benefit secured.. That the steel 
industry, fully aware of its responsibilities, 
would put itself in a position promptly to 
meet all reasonable demands was not open 
to challenge, but Mr Stedeford hoped it 
would plan to cater adequately for specialised 
requirements such as those of the precision 
tube industry, the total needs of which were 
likely to exceed 5,000 tons a week. 


BOARD'S SOUND FINANCIAL POLICY 


Thanks to the conservative financial policy 
of the company ove: the years, and its un- 
wavering adherence to the principle that 
profits should be ploughed back into the 
business and strong reserves accumulated, 
T.I. were in the favourable position of being 
able to finance these very considerable pro- 
jects out of existing funds, at any rate for 
the time being. Despite, therefore, the 
immediate heavy calls upon liquid resources, 
a need for additional capital did not at 
present arise. But the Board had chosen 
the path of progress and they would be 
vulnerable to the dire effects of complacency 
if they failed to pursue this policy without 
delay as the right opportunity arose. If, 
therefore, they found that further capital 
became desirable for the full development of 
present or future plans, they would have 
no hesitation in quickly seeking sanction, 
which he was sure would be as promptly 
granted. 


GROUP NOT AFFECTED BY 
NATIONALISATION 

None of the Government’s nationalisation 
schemes, so far as they had made 
known, was likely to affect any of the com- 
panies in the Tube Investments Group other- 
wise than as important customers of most 
of the industries concerned. As such, they 
naturally watched developments with interest 
in view of their likely influence on such 
vital trading factors as production costs. He 
would not detain the meeting with his 
views on Nationalisation. The point of real 
importance was that Nationalisation could 
be only a means to an end. It was upon our 
industrial strength that the future prosperity 
of our country must depend, and this would 
always be in direct ratio to our production 
costs and the quality and volume of our 
output. We would surely rue the day should 
other considerations ever be permitted to 
override them. 

As to the future, the plans he had de- 
scribed would show T-.I.’s confidence in 
Britain’s ability to surmount her present 
difficulties and to regain her full economic 
strength. Nobody could foretell exactly how 
in the years ahead the tide of affairs would 
turn, but he trusted they would feel satisfied 
that so far as possible TI. were setting their 
sails for all eventualities. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 12} per cent., making a 
total of 22} per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 
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HEENAN AND FROUDE, LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


DIFFICULTIES WITH SUPPLIES 


MR ALAN P. GOOD’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Heenan and Froude, Ltd., was 
held on 16th instant. at Worcester Engineer- 
ing Works, Shrub Hill, Worcester, Mr. Alan 
P. Good (chairman of the company) presiding. 


The chairman said: The accounts which 
have been circulated give a clear picture of the 
financial position of the company. They have 
been drawn up as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with the Cohen Committee’s recommen- 
dations that are likely to become law at an 
early date. 


Your directors are able to recommend a 
final dividend of ten per cent., which, with 
the five per cent. interim dividend paid in 
March last, makes fifteen per cent. for the 
year, with a bonus of five per cent.—a total 
of twenty per cent. for the period covered by 
the accounts. Due provision has been made 
for the taxation liability in respect of the figures 
under review. 


It wili be observed that the result has been 
arrived at by the inclusion of released items 
from previous periods, which is fully justifiable 
and in keeping with the actual position resulting 
from our trading experience accumulated 
during recent years. Against this your 
directors have prudently written down certain 
equipment embraced in the Inventories, which, 
owing to the cessation of hostilities, is proving 
of doubtful value. 


TOTAL NET PROFIT FIGURE 


Three of the subsidiaries, viz.: Court 
Works Limited, Fielding & Platt Limited, 
and Industrial Waste Eliminators Limited, 
have declared substantial dividends on their 
actual trading during the year. With the 
including of these factors the total net profit 
for the period, subject to taxation, is £97,434 
as compared with £53,823 in 1945. Having 
regard to this position, and the state of the 
order books of the company and its subsi- 
diaries, your directors are able to recommend 
the increased dividend as already mentioned. 


It may be noted that the actual trading 
result of the company itself during the year 
is reduced from £63,312 to £37,901. This 
does not represent a decline in potential profit, 
but is solely attributable to the serious 
difficulties in obtaining materials for contracts 
in hand, which has had the effect of reducing 
turnover and output. We have several large 
contracts in progress for aircraft testing equip- 
ment, both for home and overseas, but the 
lack of essential commodities has prevented 
advancement of work up to a real profit- 
earning stage. The full results are cumulative, 
however, and will reflect themselves in sub- 
sequent periods. The same conditions affect 
all our subsidiaries, and the, at times, critical 
hold-up of supplies has impeded production 
to a considerable degree. 

All these difficulties notwithstanding, the 
results for the year are very satisfactory. All 
the subsidiaries have made profits, but in the 
cases of New Destructor Co., Ltd., and 
Associated Locomotive Equipment, Ltd., it 
has been deemed advisable to retain the profits 
in the businesses to permit of further con- 
templated expansion. After allowing for the 
increased dividend the. carry-forward is 
£12,363 as compared with £10,156 in 1945. 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the balance sheet, I think you 
will agree with me that the financial state of 
the company is eminently satisfactory. Our 


current assets total £548,640 and our current 
liabilities with taxation provision total 
£361,429, which represents a fluid position 
generally. You will notice that we have 
received advanced payments against contracts 
in hand of £216,835 which must be borne in 
mind when considering the cash resources at 
the bank. 


The plant, machinery and equipment have 
been written down substantially as will be 
noted, and represents a very conservative 
valuation for a modern and well-equipped 
works such as ours. Certain capital surpluses 
were realised during the year and are fully 
explained in the directors’ report and accounts. 
Our company still holds the majority of shares 
in Associated Locomotive Equipment, Ltd., 
and is doing all that it can to assist in the 
expansion of the Valve Gear industry and the 
developments in Diesel Electric Traction in 
which the subsidiary is particularly interested 
at the present time. The liquidation of the 
Caprotti Co. was effected in order to economise 
the sales effort and general administration of 
the Valve Gear business. 


In July last an issue of £200,000 of £1— 
4} per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
was made, and the nominal capital of the 
company increased to £700,000 for the 
purpose. This issue which was over - 
subscribed created a great deal of interest 
and proved most attractive to the share- 
holders. Already a number of the share- 
holders have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of converting their Preference shares 
into Ordinary shares. 


It will be agreed that the Consolidated 
Statement of the position of the company 
and its two main subsidiaries, Fielding & 
Platt, Ltd., and Court Works, Ltd., discloses 
an extremely healthy condition of affairs, 
the Current Assets totalling £875,669 and the 
Liabilities £495,883. Steps have already 
been taken to synchronise the closing of the 
books of the other subsidiaries with that of 
the Parent Company so that in future the 
Consolidated Statement will embrace the 
records of the complete Group. 


WORKS FULLY ENGAGED 


As has already been indicated, the works of 
the company and its subsidiaries have been 
fully engaged during the year. The demands 
for all the specialities of the Group have been 
exacting, and the order books vide an 
assurance of work for many months to come. 
A large percentage of the products are for 
export, and every effort is being put forward 
so that this vital artery of our National economy 
is served to the utmost of capacity. The 
Parent Company has two important Aircraft 
Engine Testing Plants in process of completion 
for Portugal and Holland, respectively, whilst 
several of the large-sized Dynamometers are 
in manufacture for various countries abroad. 
It will be interesting information that at the 

esent time, to mect particular research work 

carried out in our own country, the 


largest size of ever manu- 
factured has been by us and is now 
in production in our works. 


I mentioned in my last address that the 
company had entered the field for the produc- 
tion of special Wire-Forming i i 
Presses. and Chain Welding 
Machi ; 
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Germany and America, and we are 
every endeavour to ensure that this business 
shall remain in our hands for the future. We 
have an extensive order book for these 
specialities, and the designs of new types are 
also being pressed forward energetically. 
Whilst the demands for our cooling devices 
are manifold and pressing, it is a matter of 
deep concern to your Board. that the graye 
restriction of steel and the shortage of supply 
of that commodity is seriously affecting the 
output of this range of speciality. Most of 
the cooling units are, of course, made of sheet 
steel, and thus our Plating Shop is feeling the 
full effects of this unfortunate situation. W. 
are receiving an increasing number of enquiries 
and orders for our Eddy Current Controlled 
Slip Couplings which we have recently 
developed in line with our American Licensor; 
for a variety of drives, including Cranes, Draw 
s, Conveyors, Fans, etc. This is a 
feature upon which we are concentrating a good 
deal of time in our Research Department. We 
have an up-to-date Research and Development 
Department and are keeping abreast of al! 
modern requirements practices. 


IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL CONTRACTS 


The Refuse my section of our business 
promises well. is is a line that has been 
dormant during the war period, and there is 
much in the way of arrears to make good when 
once the building restrictions become easier 
and supplies of materials more readily available. 
We have already secured some important 
municipal contracts. and it is quite evident 
that both we and our subsidiary, The New 
Destructor Co., Ltd., will have pressing 
demands to cope with. We are receiving a 
large volume of enquiries for both Municipal 
and Industrial plants, and the foundation is 
being laid for intensive sales operations when 
once the conditions become favourable. 
Our subsidiary, Associated Locomotive 
Equipment Limited, is fully engaged in the 
production of Valve Gear equipment for 
locomotives of which there is a strong overseas 
market, particularly in India and South 
America. It is gratifying to be able to say 
that one of our British Railways has recently 
decided to incorporate the Gear in its new 
engines. This is an innovation that may have 
far-reaching influence. As has already been 
mentioned, this subsidiary is taking a very 
active part in the development of Diesel 
Electric Traction, of which it is hoped to be 
able to make a fuller report at a later date. 


HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


The works of Fielding & Platt, Ltd., at 
Gloucester, have been kept well employed 
during the year. Here, again, the scarcity of 
materials has seriously obstructed production 
and raised difficult problems. The order book 
is very healthy and indicates full pressure for 
some time tocome. There are some interesting 
and important orders on hand for the export 
market, whilst the slab plants that they manu- 
facture are being extensively used to assist the 
building trade in the home market. 


The Court Works at Madeley has had 4 
very successful and promises to maintain 
is Foundry is feeling most 
seriously the great lack of labour that 
manifest throughout the industry. Your 
directors are giving serious attention to the 
matter, and are investigating carefully 3 
urgently the possibilities of part mechanisi- 
tion. Our subsidiaries, Industrial Wast 
Eliminators, Ltd., and New Destructor Co. 
Ltd., are well known in their respective 
spheres. The former company s ses 10 
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held its position and made a profit which is 
being utilised for expansion purposes. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


Realising the importance of the export 
trade we have, during the year, reviewed the 
whole of our overseas agencies and established 
the best up-to-date representation in the 
jeading markets. The condition of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries can therefore be 
reviewed with the utmost satisfaction. We 
feel confident that we can uphold our status 
in the immediate future and develop 
our resources sO aS to ensure the continued 
success of the Group of companies that we 
control. 


Our cash position is very flexible and the 
resources gut competent to meet the respon- 
sibilities of our current production programme. 
We have not yet been able to make productive 
use of the newly acquired properties referred 
to in my report of last year, but that is solely 
due to the inability to obtain labour. The 
housing problem in the City is very acute 
and to meet the urgent need of key personnel 
residential house property owned by the com- 
pany and previously requisitioned by public 
authorities and now released, has been con- 
verted into flats. Until we can meet the 
housing difficulty, however, there is little hope 
of inducing labour from outside to come into 
our factory. 


Once again it is my pleasure to refer to the 
excellent services rendered to the company 
by the whole of the employees in our organisa- 
uon. The requirements of the transitional 
period have been met with vigour and assur- 
ance and one cannot speak too highly of the 
ability and zeal with which the day-to-day 
problems have been dealt with. The company 
is well served in every capacity and our best 
thanks are due to them for their good work 
during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


J. BROCKHOUSE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL NEW LINES 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 17th in- 
stant, at West Bromwich. ; 

Mr E, B. Burton, the chairman, said that 
the change-over to peace-time production 
had naturally brought problems. When their 
difficulties were overcome, there was no 
reason why future efforts should be less 
fruitful than in the past. There was no 
shortage of orders for their products; in 
fact, in some of their companies the volume 
of orders was an embarrassment. They had 
now got into production with some of their 
new lines and were pleased with the finished 
products and, what was most important, their 
customers were satisfied with both the quality 
and the performance of those products. The 
Proposed final dividend of 124 per cent. 
made 20 per cent. for the year. . 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, M.A. (managing 
director) said that during the past year the 
management of any manufacturing concern 
had had a difficult time and as far as the 
company was concerned it had been no 
exception. Their foremost problem had been 
to re-establish peace-time products in the 
Place of munitions in factories primarily 
engaged on the specialities of war produc- 
tion, They had to a large extent achieved 
that, but it had been more difficult and a 
longer process than originally foreseen. 

ith regard to nationalisation of trans- 
Port, he found it difficult to visualise any 
outside transpurt system that could give them 
the service they required. 

Orders for both home and overseas were 
very substantial and, roughly speaking, every 
factory had 12 months’ work on its k 
and in some cases more. At most of their 
factories the rate of output was showing 
signs of increasing. 

report was adopted. 


AGAR, CROSS AND 
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COMPANY, LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS 


MR. DONALD MOIR’S REVIEW 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 17th instant, at River Plate 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


Mr Donald Moir, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1.Mech.E., chairman of the company, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


Immediately after the last annual general 
meeting, at which he presided, Mr. Stuart 
Sheppard expressed his desire to retire from 
the chairmanship of your company, and it 
was with great reluctance that his colleagues 
agreed to his request. Mr Sheppard had 
been chairman since 1937 and his leadership 
covered a period of unparalleled difficulties, 
including six years of war. 

During that period, and due in great part 
to his enthusiasm and inspiring example, the 
fortunes of your company underwent a 
remarkable improvement, as can be seen 
from a comparison of the balance sheet at 
June 30, 1937, with that at June 30, 1946. 
Mr Sheppard has consented to remain a 
member of the board and I am glad to think 
that his sound advice and wide experience of 
your affairs will continue to be available. 
Recently the directors appointed to the 
board Mr Valentine Craig Fisher, C.A. Mr 
Fisher has been your London manager since 
1939 and will continue in that capacity, 


ADVERSE FACTORS 


The year ended June 30, 1946, has indeed 
been a difficult one. It is true that Argentina 
is today a seller’s market and will continue 
so until the huge pent-up demand for goods 
has been satisfied, but unfortunately the 
smooth and continuous flow of supplies to 
meet this demand has been seriously im- 
peded by a number of factors such as labour 
unrest, manpower shortage in the factories, 
also scarcity of certain essential materials, 
and it was not until the latter months of 
your company’s year that the then increas- 
ing volume of shipments from Great Britain 
began to be reflected in sales. Deliveries 
from U.S.A. were most disappointing not- 
withstanding every effort on our part to 
improve the situation. 


Despite increased sales the trading profits 
are down on last year by £4,712 at £156,829 
due to heavier expenses resulting from 
Argentine social legislation and_ higher 
Argentine income tax payments. The final 
balance, however, was £9,033 up at £143,059 
due mainly to a saving in debenture interest 
of £13,766. Provision for income tax and 
N.D.C. is £3,000 more or £77,000, and 
again no provision for E.P.T. is necessary. 

The balance sheet shows the effects of the 
increased trading. Fixed assets remain about 
the same, but stock of merchandise, sundry 
debtors and sundry creditors are up £464,864, 
£183,675 and £326,280 respectively, while 
cash is down £311,094. 


GREAT DEMAND FOR GOODS 


*As to the future, I have already referred 
to the pent-up demand for goods in Argen- 
tina and I am glad to say that to meet this 
demand shipments from this country are 
being sent out on an increasing scale and 
supplies from the Continent are also begin- 


ning to come forward. We have placed 9 
considerable magnitude of orders in U.S.A, 
but unfortunately labour troubles have 
caused a slowing down of shipments from 
that country. 


Argentina has now a stable Government 5 
she is receiving adequate prices for her pro- 
ducts ; crop prospects are good and she has 
in view a large programme of public works 
extensions and of industrial expansion. All 
these things are in your company’s favour 
and I feel therefore that we are justified in 
looking to the future with a certain measure 
of optimism. 


It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death of Mr Henry W. Lilly, your local 
director in New York. Mr Lilly has been 
an able and loyal servant of your company 
for more than forty-six years. I can report, 
however, the appointment of Mr H. Wilfrid 
Lilly as New York manager, who is a worthy 
successor to his father and has had many 
years’ experience of your company’s busi- 
ness. Mr V. C. Fisher, your director and 
London manager, and Mr H. A. Cowan, 
chairman of your local board in Buenos 
Aires, have recently paid a visit to your New 
York organisation and U.S.A. suppliers. I 
tender the thanks of the board to the 
staffs of your company in London, Argentina 
and New York, and I welcome back those 
who have returned to us after serving with 
H.M. Forces, 


LATER NEWS FROM BUENOS AIRES 


Addresing the meeting, the chairman said: 
You have already received my statement on 
the affairs of the company, but I feel sure 
you will be interested to hear of some later 
news from Buenos Aires. Sales to date 
show a satisfactory increase due to British 
shipments and local purchases, and would 
have been greater had U.S.A. deliveries been 
as promised. New lines are giving encourag- 
ing results and, despite increased expenses. 
profits are better. Even with the upward 
spiral of the cost of living in Argentina and 
consequent ‘wage adjustments—other than 
statutory—the friendly relationship between 
wage earners and management is being 
maintained. 


Supplies still remain short and demand 
continues. Prior permits and quotas for 
certain classes of goods were introduced by 
the Argentine authorities on November 29th 
last and this may in a measure delay their 
importation until the necessary formalities 
are completed. Harvest prospects are favour- 
able despite heavy rains in cerain areas. 


The report and atcounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr Valentine Craig 
Fisher, C.A., Mr James Asher and Mr 
Charles Hendry, were re-elected and the 
auditors, Messrs Rattray Brothers, France 
and Doran, were reappointed. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFFS 


Mr Charles Hendry said that he wished 
to pay a further tribute tq the staffs of the 
company in London, Buenos Aires and New 
York, who in their various spheres had had 
a most difficult time in the period of transi- 
tion. He therefore proposed a vote of thanks 

» to them all. 


This was seconded by Mr W. E. J. Hodges 
and carried with acclamation. 
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IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The 17th annual ordinary general meeting 
of Imperial Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on i9th instant, in London, Mr 
Frank R. Govett (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 

The Consolidated Revenue Account of the 
Corporation’s Subsidiary Companies shows a 
gross trading profit of £617,005, an increase 
of £54,592 over that of the previous year. 
The available balance enabled the subsidiaries 
to distribute in interest and dividends to the 
Corporation £154,310 net (against £146,700 
net in the preceding year). 

‘lhis amount together with interest and 
dividends from other sources, after providing 
for taxation showed an increase in the net 
profit of the Corporation of £30,538 over that 
of the previous year. The Directors are 
recommending a dividend of § per cent. 
(against 4 per cent. last year) and to increase 
the carry forward in the Corporation’s books 
to £61,102. 


PRODUCTION AT HIGHEST LEVEL 


Production in the various plants of our 
Metal and Acid Group has been maintained 
throughout the year at the highest level that 
plant capacity and availability of labour 
would allow. Of our main products the out- 
put of zinc has been at a level above that of 
pre-war and the output of sulphuric acid has 
created a new record, even including the war 
years. The demand for our subsidiary pro- 
ducts, eg. alloys, cadmium, aluminium 
fluoride, Cuprinol, etc., has been heavy, but 
maximum production was occasionally pre- 
vented throvgh shortage of raw materials. 

The main efforts of the management have 
been to complete the change-over from war 
to peace, concentrating on improved plant 
and process efficiencies, and overhauling the 
plant, machinery and property after the 
severe strain of the war years. 

Our zinc pigment lithopone plant at 
Widnes, Lancs, which is owned by our 
subsidiary, Orr’s Zinc White Limited, has 
operated continuously throughout the year, 
and the present output is now up to pre- 
war. Owing to the need for maximum pro- 
duction only one quality is being manufac- 
tured at present, but preparations have been 
made to produce, immediately opportunity 
arises, a series of qualities similar to those 
manufactured prior to the war, but embody- 
img several improvements. It has not yet 
been possible to rehabilitate our zinc sulphide 
pigment plant, which has been out of com- 
mission duting the war. 

Our barytes mines, owned by our sub- 
sidiary, Wrentnall Baryta Company, Limited, 
have worked continuously and given us large 
supplies of ore. With a view to increasing 
supplies from U.K. sources we have taken a 
§0 per cent. interest in the Muisshire Barytes 


Company, Limited. at ? 
We continue to hold a large interest in 
Fisons Limited, and their business continues 
on a very satisfactory basis. Our substantial 
holdings in Fricker’s Metal and Chemical 
y, Limited, and in British Titan Pro- 
ducts Company, Limited, continue to yield 


by the New Broken Hill Consolidated, 

Limited, and we have also under considera- 

tien the extension of the corporation’s activi- 

ties in Australia for the production and 

handling of zinc concentrates and ancillary 
ucts. 


British Metal ation, Limited, an in- 

terest in the Wolverhampton Metal Com- 

pany, which operates in copper and brass scrap 

and owns the James Copper Company. 
The report was 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 
~ LIMITED 


RESTORATION PROBLEMS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Malayan Tin Dredging Limited, was held, 
on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope, chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended June 50, 1946:— 

In recommending the payment of a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. the Board consider that 
circumstances require us to conserve our 
resources for further equipment in connec- 
tion with the new area. Moreover we have 
to learn from experience how far, if at all, 
the increased price of tin at £370 per ton 
ex smelters will compensate for the increased 
cost of production and other necessary ex- 
penditure. Common prudence requires, in 
the interests of consumers, producers and 
Governments, that some authority such as 
the Study Group which is examining the tin 
position should consider the desirability of 
devising some new and equitable regulation 
scheme in order to be well prepared for 
eventualities. 

The question of compensation involves 
considerations of great importance, not only 
to your company as a Malayan concern, but 
to the British Government. There are two 
aspects which concern your company regard- 
ing compensation : Rehabilitation—that is, 
restoring the dredges in categories A, B and 
C to their original efficiency of a “cost of 
replacement” basis—and compensation in 
cash, not involving rehabilitation. |That 
Malaya should make a financial contribution 
towards its restoration would be just and 
reasonable, but the Malayan people should 
have a voice in the matter through the 
Federal Council of Kuala Lumpur. 

The report was adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING, LIMITED 


PLEA FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Southern Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Ashworth Hope (chairman of the 
company) presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended June 20, 1946:— 

The success of your company over a 
period of 20 years has not been due primarily 
to the price of tin but to bold and long- 
term imaginative eco1omic planning by 
private enterprise, based on fair wages and a 
contented labour force, and to your direc- 
tors confidently spending large sums of 
money with your help and approval in 
acquiring and equipping our property with 
big modern and expensive dredges so as to 
ensure large yardage at reduced costs. But 
one of the first essentials in this country, as 
it appears to me, is to stop unofficial and 
frivolous strikes. 

How can directors of tin companies decide 
their future economic and financial policy for 
the next five to ten years, involving large com- 
mitments, if the Government cannot ensure 
settled labour and conditions? Your com- 


diate action is taken by the Malayan Govern- 
ments to put an end to similar s $s 
and strikes arising out of fantastic — im- 
possible demands, instituted by subversive 
elements. 

If the best we can expect from trade 
unionism in Malaya on the British pattern, 
is anything like what we are experiencing in 
this country, then the sooner the policy in 
its present form is revised the better for all 


conc , 
The report was adopted. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR J. P. COLBERT’S REVIEW 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 


of this company was held, on the loth 
instant, in Dublin. 


In moving the adoption ot the report and 
accounts the chairman, Mr J. P. Colbert, said: 
The figure for invesuments, constituting the 
largest separate item. on the assets side, js 
£724,831, which represents the net cost less 
the amounts which in previous years have 
been placed to investment reserve. The 
total book value of our investment portfolio 
before deducting reserves, is considerably less 
than the global valuation computed accord- 
ing to the most recent market quotations for 
each listed security and taking each unlisted 
holding at cost price. Our loans and ad- 
vances, less reserve, amount to £130,093, 
and in this regard 1 would emphasise that 
the Industrial Credit Company is not solely 
an issuing and underwriting house but js 
engaged in genera! industrial financing and 
is at all times prepared to consider proposals 
from established businesses for loans or for 
financial accommodation in any other form 
that might suit the circumstances. 


The gross profit for the year is £81,072 
and the net profit £72,357. Deducting from 
the net profit the tax provision of £24,932 
and adding the profit balance brought in 
of £10,130, the amount available for disposal 
is £57,555. The directors propose that a 
dividend at the, rate of 3 per cent. (less tax) 
on the paid-up capital be paid, which would 
absorb £15,945, and that £25,000 be placed 
to investment and other reserves. If these 
proposals are accepted, there will be an 
undistributed profit balance of £16,610 t 
be carried forward. 

The total of our public issues, offer for 
sale and underwriting during the yex 
amounted to £921,500. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 60 PER CENT 


The twenty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant, in London, 
The Rt. Hon. The Lord Geddes, G.C_MG., 
K.C.B., chairman of the company, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit and loss account shows 4 
balance carried to the appropriation account 
cf £2,200,401 as against teen. 19 last yeat, 
an increase approximately £373,000. 
Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 45 per cent. The dividends paid and 
recommended for the year on the ordinary 
and “A” stock of the corporation amount 
to 60 per cent. This is a percentage on the 
issued capital of the corporation and does 
not represent a return of 60 per cent. on 
the capital invested in the business of the 
corporation, 

We have had a successful year although 
we produced nearly 11,000 long tons of 
copper less than in the previous year. Our 
profit was increased by £373,000 

You have already been informed with 
reference to the formation of a refining 
company called Rhodesia Copper Refineries 
Limited. This company is being formed 
to acquire from our corporation the refinery 
at Nkana which was erected and is 2 
present being operated by us. At the 
present time it can produce a maximum of 
62,000 long tons of electrolytic copper Pt 
annum from Rhokana blister. The refining 
company will increase the refinery plant " 
as to be able to treat our excess blister a0 
also the blister copper from N’changa of 
centrates, the production of which is 
increased substantially. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets generally have been quieter 
because of seasonal influences, but there has been some selective 
puying. The marked weakness of the gilt-edged market early in the 
week brought in institutional support and a good recov ery followed; 
old Consols gaining } point on Tuesday. There has been a good demand 
for Home Rail Trustee stocks. 

Home Corporation and Dominion issues were also in demand, and 
numerous gains have been recorded. Bank shares eased, but Standard 
of South Africa further improved, Insurance shares have been quiet, 
but firm. In the foreign bond market Potash issues were very weak 
on the outlook for the resumption of debt service. Japanese bonds 
have also been easier. In the overseas rails market Argentine issues 
have lost further ground, but Canadian Pacific preference has been in 
demand. 

Brewery shares eased on profit-taking. Rayon issues have been 
firm, but “textile shares became irregular after being in good demand 
carly in the week. Combined Egyptian Mills issues reacted following 
the chairman’s statement on dividend payments. Tobacco shares also 
eased following a strong recovery on Monday. Projectile and En- 
gineering have continued their strong advance, but iron and steel 
issues generally have been quiet. There has been little activity in 
motor and shipping shares, but Scottish Motor Traction were active 
on favourable dividend estimates. 

Little business has been transacted in commodity issues. In the 
mining market Orange Free State issues responded to the speculative 
demand following flotation rumours. Australian gold shares have also 
been in demand. Copper and tin shares reacted slightly. Diamond 
issues have been quiet. 

' 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 


— Sp ooo 








Security Indices Yield 
Total Cortes. J Tl ec 
1946 Bargains Day 

in 5.E. 1945 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 28% Ord. 
shares* | Int. Consols Shares 

% % 
Dee. 33. . ns 11,464 8,448 133-4 149-8 2-54 3-59 
Be. See il, 7,937 133-7 149-5 2-54 3°58 
oo Sk. e 72 8,173 133-7 149-3 2-54 3-58 
ws: MBs odee 13,673 9,082 134-2 149-0 2-55 3-57 
ee one 11,113 7,160 134-2 149-0 2-55 3-57 


“. july 1, 1938 = 100. 
—_ 113-2 (Mar. 29). 
2). 





tT 1928 — - 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946 : highest, 134-2 (Dec. 16); 
20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 150-0 (Nov. 29); lowest, 155-9 


New York 
(WaEKLy INDICES) (1935-39 = = 100) 




















1946 

Ber aS TB a i ek Nov. 

: 27 

Low High , 

Oct. May 1946 

3 aw | 
354 Industrials.......... 121-1 163-2 Ina, 123-4 125-1 130-0 
alle. S35 et oe 104-0 163-3a)| 113-4 114-5 122-8 
20 Utilites..........0- - 104-0(6) | 132-3 ck, 106-1 107-6 109-9 
WB Stocks O28. hE 4n7-8 | 358-7 320: 3 121-9 126-6 
AY, Field OF ee 4 el) Siete) 4-59 4-54 4-42 
~¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (6) Nov. 20. (¢) April 17. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datry InpEx or 50 Common Stocks 





(1925 = 100) 
ansactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
ry Bee. Oi....... 147-1 2,840,000 
1,060,000 de RS cb sss 147-1 1,730,000 
860,000 . ease 034 147-5 1,230,000 





1946; High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 135-9 (Nov. 22). (a) Thanksgiving Day. 


Capital Issues 


i Nominal Con- New 
oor Capital or Maine 
£ > 
To the Public, .<:sssecoas ses Scene Sere oer ° 2,954,037 2,500,000 1,161,288 
To Shareholders only... .....---.-ecceceeeeree 250,000 be 575,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 1028. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Vear f 

1906 {to datebi: stats. obibs « 0d Lo «Eco. Anan bids oinb.se 1,636,945,430 727,710,359 
1945 te a ste ) Pee eee we eee ee 2091. 074,889 l, 982,938, 066 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. ae Foreign 
‘ U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year £ £ £ é 
1946 (to date). 661,434,732 61,151,085 5,124,542 479,133,719 43,058,320 205,518,320 


1945 (to date). 1,947,627,954 34,169,659 1,140,453 1,883,564,371 10,183,488 89,190,207 
Aversions excluded. 
Abe ve figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close lose Close 

4 Dec. Dec. 3. Commercial Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1. Railroads its and + remem at; 37 11 
Atlantic Coast.. 54; 52) | Am. Smelting... 55, 54 Yat. Paper ...¢3 » 32 2 
Can, Pacific .... 13¢ 12 Am. Viscose.... 55 57 Liggett Myers... 933 94 
Gt. N thn. Pf.... 49 48 Anaconda...... 404 393 | Lockheed. ..... 203 20 
N.Y.Central... 19 18 | Beth. Steel... 938 92. | Nat. Distillers.. 23 2) 
Pennsylvania... 28% 2 Briggs Mfg..... 344 33§ | Nat. Steel...... 8 & 
Southern ...... 444 46} | Celaneseof Amer. 7 20 Phelps Dodge .. 393 3, 

oa Chrysler ....... - 85 Proct. Gamble.. 58} 57 
2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag. . 16 Sears Roebuck.. 37g 37 
Amer. Tel. ..... 1663 167 Eastman Kodak 24 223 Shell Union .... 31 
Int. Telephone.. 16% 15 Gen. Electric... 37; 3% Std. Oil ¢- ne 67 
Pacific Light ... 60} 60} | Gen. Motors.... 53§ 52 20th Cen. Fox., 393 39 
People’s Gas ... 94} 95 Inland Steel.... 39§ 38 Reh RUE. ote 734 72 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 349 33 Int. Harvester.. 76 75$ | West’house E... 25$ 2 
W. Union Tel... 26 19 Inter. Nickel... 33} 33} | Woolworth..... 483 «47k 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Sixty Minute Cleaners.—Capital £45,100 in Is. ordinary stock units. 
Application to deal being made in London and Dundee. Combined 
adjusted profits, Sefore wear and tear and any taxation, 1939, pee 
1945, £41,542; for 9} months ending August 31, 1946, £44,201 
Directors foreshadow total dividends 1946 374 per cent. Assets state- 
ment at August 31, 1946: fixed assets, £29,658; current assets, 
£74,094 ; met current assets, £16,680. E.P.T. refund £12,000 net. 
Close Brothers purchase 380,740 ordinary at net cost 6s. 5.6d. and offer 
them at 6s. 8d. Lists opened and closed December 16. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
(See Business Note on page 1011) 
TABLE I 
454 Tuirp QuarRTER’s ComPANIES’ Gross PROFITS 
_ {All figures gross) 


Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 ri 
Preceding Preceding Preceding | ee 





























(1943) (1944) (1945) 
1 
— ‘a 
000’s| % | £000's| % | £000's 
All interest........... 4,479 7-1 | 4,354 6-4 | 4,155 
Preference dividends .. | 11,545) 18-4 | 12,018; 17-7 | 11,994 
Equity dividends ..... | 34,432! 54-6 | 36,778) 64-0 | 38,544 
\ | — 
Sub-totals.........+.. | 50,456 78-1 | 54, — 78-7 | 81,038| 77-0 
Free reserves and carry- j 
Soc Warde si.05-4.. | 974) 15-5 | 12.822) 17-4 i ss 16-3 | 14,192 19-2 
Other savings* 1... 2,608 44 | = 5-0 | 2854) 3-8 


Profits before tax, after a | | | 
BPW ii Side cakes | 62, 638 | 200 0 | 68, oat | 100-0 a 69,521 | | 100-0 0 | 74,084 | 100- 100-0 


Basi tak Sos mabe 
Per cent of Year 3 pre- 
ceding 








ws | we | ome | 


gtdlinstnd 
© Rede mption funds, deferred repairs, etc. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRoFiTs AND RETURNS ‘UPON CAPITAL 





Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment 
Profits | en 
Pref. Ord, | To Free Pret, | Earned Paid 
Div. Div. | Reserves : on Ord. on Ora. 
| | 
| | 
1942 % % 9 % 
Ist quarter ........00. 174 6's 186 e 0 | 17-3 13-4 
BNO yg oS aebui does 21-3 54-6 24-1 46 6-0 114 &6 
ard oe ebtee eeu ° 20 -8 59-5 19-7 43 6°3 12-0 10-0 
oe re 25-6 50 0 24-4 49 6-4 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year........ «-. | 209 es 22-3 47 2 13:9 100 
1943 
lst quarter ..... awiis oe 18 +3 60-3 21-4 4-7 6-2 18-5 13-3 
2d Ge; etc detwsows 23-0 60-5 16-5 44 6°5 10-6 8-3 
a ns . wpnaen sana 18-4 61-4 20-3 46 6-2 159 11-9 
OU 5 eivessckgas 24-0 48-1 279 5-0 6-3 15°38 10-0 
Whote Year........... 20-6 677 21-7 47 63 445 10-6 
1944 
[st quarter ..... - 18 -5 61-1 21-4 42 6-3 18-0 1345 
Sat? =  caccnsvees 18-8 58 -7 22-5 4-3 60 13-4 9-7 
WG 95) i eieaaces ‘ 18 6 57-7 23-7 4:2 6-5 172 12-2 
Sth... «clsesaicvs 22-7 48-9 28-4 46 66 18-2 116 
Whole Year........... 19-5 570 236 43 63 6-3 14 
1945 
Ist quarter .......2.0+ 176 60 +5 21°9 4-4 6-0 176 13-3 
fad 4 cate duwees -| 189 59-9 21-2 4-3 5-9 13:1 9-2 
See <5 |. hen cnsiinn «| 8-1 576 24-3 45 6-4 17-4 12 +3 
Oth: 6% dscsewseee - | 21°5 49-4 29-1 44 64 18-3 114 
Whole Year........... 18-8 6s 47 44 64 167 n2 
1946 
Ist quarter ........... 16-5 60-1 234 44 6-1 20 15-1 
ae 17-3 59-1 234 46 6-1 14°5 10-4 
Ie Sh Foams 8 17-9 57-8 24-3 41 6-7 20-1 14-2 
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‘026 
- TABLE IH INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
gee weg “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—During th: 
it uar . A . 
isinieitoas cs eee week ended December 17th the index remained unchanged. The crop, 
Computed Gross ee component was 161.3, the raw materials component 286.0, and the 
No. | (£000’s) New Basis | (£000’s) Old Basis total index 218.4. 
Group _ au (aEaeae ER! peer YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 
| Preceding | Latest | Preceding | Latest All figures are weekly averages; million Ib, for yarn and milli 
c . le 2 on 
Year Year Year | Year ( 8 linear yards for cloth.) 
000’s £000's £000's £000's ie Yarn Weaving 
Financial Land, etc. .........2+006 46 “ort os _—_ — — eld deanna rtatteseee 
Investment Trust ...........0-008 23 2, FWP Asan 
Telegraght, etc. ......c2ccsccsecee 1 144 143 52 55 ee tte ¥ ore Contam 
Biectric Sapely . ...anc9ecerssssene 1 ill 113 49 43 Period Yarn® i 
Canals and Docks ............+4 . 1 41 60 24 32 Rayong | Cottou 
Hotels and Restaurants........... 3 148 116 63 Cotton | and and | Rayont 
DIGRNIOES <n don sc00 en gests nen 15 2,098 2,289 1,120 1,272 Mixt Waste 
RR Ses 5 1,662 1,610 615 
Tramway and Omnibus........... 2 333 317 117 113 ————» 
Warehouse and Trading........... 3 881 883 431 449 1937 2 | 8 
RE eS 5 6,492 6,790 5,323 5,462 soeseces 
SENSE ebisia Rewpa g 8 1,143 1,365 677 92 — 18-154 | 
DED sc. ecavsecbatavdsolme 31 12,275 13,279 5,749 6,395 ta eeceee 142 - S91 Beall 
DOMED. <<. opcgaunsieneec. dine 1, 1 602 O18. |. Seth coneesve las | o@ | 846 11-23 | 1% 
Shops and Stores...........0sc008 25 | 2,862 | 3,545 | 1,556 1,825 | 1982.......- imo | 048 | 6-17 11-56 | 1a 
css dcvanes chntcanaeessekes 12 | 1490 | 1,650 793 968 | 1945..--+0-- 1048 | 1 
DGER .. Sac skhacckec needs ban 1 26 72 20 64 1 sqoruses 1% 0-69 $35 1% 
Building Materials...............- “ ioe ss — = 1945— 
Electrical Equipment ...........- ° “17 0-52 44 60 9-98 1-58 
aeRO... otc l css cuaua 15 7,205 8,300 532 4,300 an.—Jume . i : 
Cedhss. Ets. icssbiee ee coke 13 | 3,807 4,927 aeons | aitas July-Deo. 1dT | 0-62 | 4°12, oo.) 90 | 10 
Bietern, G08, Ss . owe nepist do cetetase : a — = “— 19 
SEE. «00s cgheenacass>ned 16— . i 
Ravivetins Sines eden baene sae aiin 26 834 1,609 378 870 IUNE e200. eo —— oo =. -~ . 
Entertaimoents ........5..0scc0c8 3 590 473 278 324 July ....+. 1°37 0-70 3°72 70 10-39 19 
Other Companies. .........0...055 72 7,778 8,821 4,136 4,499 a oo jas | 0-75 | 647 69 | 10-08 | 243 
Es iidiiin' nd nnn ke beh aenbean 66 53 7 38 Dr. 18 a ee 143 0°17 4°33 74 10 90 241 
ees a 2. lateden.. Leche ja | ons2t | T4008 | son | Cee Edd 
* A smali weight ot other yarn was also doubied (0-27 mu. Ib. per week in 1945). 





Definitions of The Economist profits figures appeared in February 9, 


1946, page 238. 


1 Average tor second halt year onlv t¢ locludine total aviou cloth trom August, 144 


(Continued on page 1027) 





Lewis Berger.—Although trading profits 
for the year ended July 31, 1946, of the 
parent company in this paint manufacturing 
group increased by 23 per cent over those 
for the previous year, dividends from sub- 
sidiary companies rose by over 60 per cent 
and now represent 40 per cent of the parent 
company’s total income. Despite the impor- 
tance of the subsidiary companies, consoli- 
dated accounts are not produced and as the 
subsidiaries may be emulating the parent 
company’s conservative dividend policy a 
consolidated profit and loss account would 
probably show considerably higher total 
group earnings. The company is not likely 
to have felt to the full the shortages of raw 
materials during the last financial year and 
although production was increased, output 
fell short of capacity. Higher trading profits 
are mainly due to the continuing reorganisa- 
tion of production methods and the technical 
improvements in the company’s various pro- 
ducts. Following the agreement with Argen- 
tina for the purchase by this country of 
100,000 tons of linseed oil, it is probable that 
a proportion of this will provide increased 


_ allocations to the paint industry. 


Years ended 3lst July, 
1944 1945 1946 


COMPANY NOTES 


_ Carreras.—New high -ecords in produc- 
tion and sales were again established by this 
tobacco manufacturing company during the 
year ended October 31, 1946, but owing to 
increased costs of leaf tobacco, trading profits 
were only slightly higher than for the pre- 
vious year. The increased cost (including 
duty) of unmanufactured tobacco is reflected 
in the value of stocks which are more than 
twice the pre-war figure. The financing of 
these purchases and the tax had been effected 
by a bank loan. Tobacco profits generally 
rose considerably during the war years but 
it is unlikely that the wartime expansion of 
consumption will be maintained for all time. 
During the next few years the industry may 
enter a more difficult period and declining 
consumption and rising costs due to restora- 
tion of pre-war standards in size of cigarettes, 
and quality of leaf. Advertisement expendi- 
ture may again be a major item of costs. 
Inventory losses would also result from any 
lowering of the tobacco duty, though this is 
perhaps not a very imminent risk. In any 
event, home demand may be maintained 
above pre-war levels and exports may take up 
any slack caused by a fall in home demand 
when more consumer goods become available. 


Earnings and Divs.:— £ £ £ Years ended 3ist October, 
Trading profits ...... 226,112 200,841 247,414 1939 1945 1946 
Total profits ........ 331,771 313,146 428,839 £ £ £ 
Directors’ fees ....... 5, 5, 5, Earnings and Divs.:— 

Depreciation ........ 11,000 11,000 11,000 Total profits ........ 2,087,264 2,817,337 2,859,325 
WORM 6: 25.65. te 128,000 95,000 140,000 Depreciation ........ 70,517 38,657 84,664 
Preference divs. (gross) 28,000 28,000 28,000 Taxation ........... 547,416 +1,060,229 981,336 
Ordinary stock : Directors’ fees....... 4,000 2,000 1,000 
159,771 174,146 244,839 Staff funds.......... 53,704 20,282 27,649 

100,182 100,182 y Contingency res., etc.. 165,000 190,000 100,000 

€ 6 + = 2 Preference divs. (gross) 65,000 65,000 65,000 








re. ,000 75,000 . , 
Cony forward 2.) «Maka2s 140989 172.155 Earned ......r000, ++ 1,181,627 1,441,169 1,599,676 
Bal Shea Analysis: Paid pees eecee es 1,126,090 1,502,104 1,302, 

Fixed assets, less dep. 350,377 363,285 = Paid °, Bb anie*+- ++» = a. os 
Stocks ny O08 Sens arson Se2658 Sesser | Carry forward .--.°~. “305,210 $97,349 894,912 
Current assets ....... 847,229 736,299 973,874 Bal. Sheet Analysis:— 

Net current assets ... 205,919 209,452 260,604 Fixed assets......... 1,136,173 1,092,010 1,082,798 
Capital . 05 Ht.. 6 20% 927,275 927,275 927,275 DOORS 0.6005 0 TOR GES 3,035,824 4,088,638 7,158,390 
* Includes £24,017 cash received in settlement of French Current assets....... 6,530,103 10,248,431 12,611,469 


subsidiary’s debt previously written off. 


The 1946 increased dividend of 26 per 
cent is paid out of ordinary earnings of 63.2 
pet cent. The yield of the ordinary stock now 
quoted at £8 is £3 5s. per cent, and in view 
of the large foreign and domestic L 
for paint and the possibility of some im- 
provement in supplies of raw materials, the 
low yield may be justified. 


Net current assets ... 4,741,908 5,638,990 $6,011,813 
Subsidiary companies 770,617 520,352 564,285 
Goodwill, ete. ....... 203,712 203,712 203,712 
CMAN 6 noise bbe 5,020,300 

Reserves & car. fwd. . 1,303,210 1,597,340 1,894,912 


* After £6,908 written off issue expenses. + After 
deducting £70,000 over-provided in vious years. 
t After deducting bank loan of £3,242,757, 


The “A” £1 ordin shares are now 
quoted at £94 to yield £3 17s. per cent on 


the current dividend of 35 per cent, and the 
“B” 2s. 6d. ordinary shares yield £3 178. 34. 
per cent at their present price of 22s. 9d. 


a 


Trinidad Leaseholds.—Lower profits were 
earned in the year to June 30, 1946, owing 
to the cessation early in the period of the 
abnormal wartime activities. Lower taxation 
charges were partially offset by writing down 
the aviation refinery purchased from the 
Government, but the net distribution was 
slightly increased. During the war “ Lease- 
holds ” increased its productive and refinery 
capacities and greatly improved its financial 
position. In the last 7 years £4,180,000 has 
been set aside for taxation. 


Years to June 30th, 


1939 1945 
; . £ £ é 
Earnings and Divs. :— 
Oil profits, etc. ..... ° 901,779 1,633,379 1,422,735 
Total profits ....... ‘ 918,300 1,696,935 1,490,705 
Depreciation, etc. ... 293,623 420,698 640,312 
Exploration & contin. _4 160,000 150,000 
Administration ...... 36,186 53,762 57,469 
Taxation, etc. ....... 360,500 710,000 450,000 
Ordinary Stock :— om 
SE sno esandatas . 997,991 412,473 192,924 
PONE Sou ntnaw'c 6 de 0 ews 245,918 182,389 196,755 
Earned 2... ...04: ¢ 13-9 33-9 11:8 
TD siesta chins ot 15 15 12t 
Reserve ........... . val 200,000 vss 
a forward ...... 128,003 174,480 170,669 
Sheet Analysis :— 
Sinead aust. >...-<, 2,082,946 1,631,385 2,124.64 
Trade investments... | 169,754 60,817 72,766 


Gilt-edged securities .. 174,298 1,825,567 2,377,759 
Total current assets.. 2,955,265 7,290,001 6,426,4% 


Net current assets ... 1,520,827 3,077,802 2,716,788 
Free reserves & c/for’d 2,134,075 2,380,552 2,376,75 
oe ey Peon 1,639,452 1,639,452 1,659, 


Barrels crude produced 4,773,901 7,181,900 6,419.80 
Barrels crude .« 6,407,500 7,838,500 6,012 
t Tax free. 


Prospects depend partly on events 
Trinidad and to a lesser deatve on events 10 
Venezuela. As long as the discoveries 
Trinidad permit Apex, Trinidad Central 
other producers to maintain their output 
there should be am crude oil for 
company to refine. ese sources may be 
supplemented by non-British output whi 
comes to Trinidad for processing. 10 ed 
immediate future prospects are brighten 
by increased oil prices. The energetic & 
pansion programme and the rigorous depre: 
ciation policy give the £1 units, priced ® 
£53, to yield £3 15s. 104. per cent, a ht 
status in the oil share market. 
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(Continued from page 1026) 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 


_ 


———— 


(@) 


Non-tood Merchandise >— 
Piece-goods....- se. tipecbavess 
Women's Weaf......ee. eovcceces 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear......... 
Boots and Shoes... .cccceeseeee ° 
Furnishing Departments ........ 
Hardware .....ec.ee0 e@veccccece 
Fancv Departments ........-206 
Sports and Travel. .cceseceerees 
Miscellaneous ....... Sth beescace 
Totals :— 

Non-Food Peenaatee, . chaehes 

Foed and Perishabies.. 
Jotal -— 

All Depariments.............. 


Scotland .....6 eccccccece 
North-East ....6. OFC OSes ercece 
Mert WOME ..n0 seckeneésraaeneee 
Midland and S, Wales. Chins haves 
South England... 2... sccccccees 
Central and West-End London.. 
Suburban London ...........0. 
Unebacateh: X ssosceg Kinges pont on 





= 








Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 
1946 

August September | October 
By Commod ties 

+396 +221 +23 8 
+439 + 82 +25°7 
+53-2 +200 +370 
+31-3 +20°7 +27-1 
+81-3 +731 +71-2 
+53°8 +1739 +61-9 
+15-0 +18 -4 +22°7 
+57-5 +653 + 58-9 
+ 6°5 + 3:3 + 3-1 
+37 0 +21-0 +3055 
+79 +142 +338 
+184 | 4169 +217 
(b) By Districts 

+164 | +161 +19°8 
+159 +150 +19°2 
+21-0 +159 +20°8 
+13-7 +13 3 +18°8 
+19-0 +180 +23-1 
+348 +30°8 +37-1 
+15-4 +16-7 +21-0 
+22°-5 +182 +23:1 


J 


| 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Group 1. 
Metal manufacture ........e0ee00s ~ 
Engineering ....006 Ceerccccceconces 
Vehicle construction and repair ...... 
Shipbuilding and repaif ........02005 
Metal goods ........ 
CRIN, GOS canta hone gheséessie 
lotat, Group I. .........- 


Group 11.—Basic Industries 
Coa! omining ..... beseccosecoccece eeee 
Gas, water and electricity .......005+ 
Tramway and bus services ..... 
Other road passenger transport....... 
Goods transport by road ......eeee0 
Misceilaneous transport .....e0..+.+- 


Group 111.—Other Manufaciuring 
Industries 
Food, drink and tobacco ............ 
Textile industries 





Leather aud ‘eather goods . enone a 
Clothing. .......6 Cudecneccsccovece ee 
WORRIES <br orc an Tie die cee reese 
Paper Printing, etc. 2.2... e.-seeeees 
Brick, tile, pipe, Cte, ..ccccscscceeee 


Pottery, earthenware scsecscceeseces 
Glass and glass bottle ..2...s.eceee- 
Other manutacturing ...see.eee-eee- 


Building and civil engineering .....-. 
Distribution 
Commerce and finance od cene 
Lutertainment, SPOrts. .eeeeseee 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. «.....++ onse 
Laundries 


TSR eee sere Bees esses te oe 









(000's) 


errs 


351-7 | 
| 








Mid 1939 Mid-1945  SMid-1946 


warren COMPARED Wee ' THE YEAR BEFORE 


fat Cost) 
End of 


+ te +eeete itt 


+4+4+4+4+4+4+ 
> BURN Ree 


————— 


ee pacha 
: Stocks 
| 


On 


_ 
_ 


Sake Shaws 


© @08 WoReoOnousd 


MPAA wWhwv' 
AeUDADH 


October 


Sept., 


1946 


| 
' 
533-4 342-3 | 352 6 
921 +4 1,438 0 1,184 -0 1,220-5 
§38 +9 937 +4 626-1 626 6 
144-7 252 +3 229-1 226-5 
£20 0 886 +3 874-9 924 6 
284 +4 438 +1 335-8 342-5 
5,042 +8 4,303 +8 3,592 °5 3,703 3 
761 +2 717 117-4 713-0 
214-8 166 4 195-3 256-7 
205 0 211 +3 235 +2 241-3 
37-1 15+1 23°3 24-3 
146 6 143-2 164-5 168 -6 
22 +2 255 32°3 33 2 
| 
| 

§91 8 485°2 | 534-5 547 5 
987 9 €19°2 | 695-5 722-1 
73-0 514 | 61-1 63-9 
631-1 402-8 | 476 -2 491-5 
240 0 187 +3 223 6 238-2 
475-4 277 +1 353°7 377-5 
96 +4 343 59-4 65:3 
67-0 396 | 55-0 26.9 
48 +2 45-8 | 53°7 55 6 
221 6 1681 | 23526 252-4 
1,20b +9 6320 | 1033-7 1,070 0 
2,160 +4 i,514°5 | 1,684°8 1,754 -5 
315-1 231°9 | 254-0 267 -2 
140 5 129% | 163-4 172 3 
453-4 378:27 | 9 444-2 450 8 
193-2 154 +8 157-9 158 2 

12 331+ 10,635 6 





EMPLOYMENT FOR HOME CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE AND 
SERVICES AND EXPORTS 








Mid- 
1939 
Manufacturers -— 
Metals, chemicals ...... 2,036 | 
Other manufacturers... | 3,509 | 
UGRiee, sete tara ‘ixinnic 5,545 
MONEE, ncn anidenaeas 4,680 
Bp . ccs vaieshs 990 
Basic industries and ser- 
WOE simi Sain chon eee 4,683 
Building and civil 
; engineering 1,310 
Distributive ee. cn 2,887 
ther services .... 0.4... 2,225 | 
t 
Total . 


hs 


(000’s) 

Mid- | % of | Sept. | % of 
1945 | 1939 1946 1939 
| 
1,914 | 60 | 8.352 | 162 | 
1776 | 50 | 9952 Bl | 

“lg990 | 54 | 6,304 il | 
sso | 55 | 4894 102 | 
410 | 41.| 1410 | 143 

seen 

5,191 | 109 5,543 118 | 
722 | 55 | 1240 9% 

1,958 68 | 2,254 | 78 | 
1598 71} «s«2,938 87 
12,510 mt i 17,279 103 


510° | ww \" 5,279 








425-0 | 11,8548 


Oct., . | % of 
1946 = 1939 
3,403 | 167 
8,007 | 8&2 
6,410 | 113 
4987-110 
1,423 oo 
5,546 | 118 
1,250 | 95 
2,272 | 179 
1,948 &% 
17,331 108 
5,390 











1027 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BR:TAiN SEPTEMBER, 1946 
(0a). 
Mid- | Mid- a Mid- | Aug., Sept., Oct., 
| 3939 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 19%6 
Sa talacaal evs isis RA ee ae ke ee OE Ae 
t | ‘ 
No. a 7 ment, including | | | 
orces :--—— | 
MMs s cc acencups oe od | 13,643 | 14,971 14,786 | 13,835", 13,853 j 13,881 
We ee «... | 4,837 | © 7,230} 6,720! 5,704*' 5,700; 5,694 
Sepaenad mpvete eal |__| -_____|---——_ 
Wn nceve > cacbaees 18,480 | 22,201 | _ 21,506 | _19,539°) 19,553 19,575 
Decrease since 1943........+ | 695 | 2,662 2648} 2.626 
No. in Forces, Civil Defence, etc., ' 
and employed on equipment } 
and supplies for Forces..... 1,830 | 10,201 8,047 2,439"; 2,274 2,149 
Decrease since 1943......... wit} 1,155 | 7,762, 7.927 | $8,052 
| 
Balance available for home market | ps 
and exports... 0a. cs od | 16,650 | 12,000 | 12,459) 17, 100* 17,279 | 17,426 
Increase since 1943......... | pan ioe 459 5, 100* 5,278 | 5,426 
blah seh ili aa cel Rc SE ek ee Be ae eo nag 
° Revised Shoes. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Dec. 3, Dec. 17 
1946 1946 
GRALNS (per bushel) — Cents Ceut: 
ME SN BOM n,n co nila kpasinnccaddemaben se 203% 212 
POG CNN SE on cw wilseccchunsh Coctedesesassbea 130} 134} 
Oats, Chicago, March... ia ad ata 10% 753 
MBTALS (per ib.)— 
Copper, Connecticut .........+. iat sana pee earh me 19 50 19 -59 
lin, N.Y. Straits, spot ... sundae hdae Gan 70 “Uv 7" 
Lead, N.Y. Spot ...cieccscccccccescocescs 11-0 12-55 
Fe Se Te ROE, WOE oc scccnegc nec ccsudubccseches 10 ‘50 10-53 
Cotton (per Ib.)}— 
N.Y., Am. mid. spot ..... bet ccnghanies bar etnte ee oon 31 62 33-40 
N.Y., Am. mid. March ....... égpeievaneswote ahenehn . <0 02 32 -67 
MISCELLANEFOUS— 
Moody’s Index of stapie commodities, Dec, 31, 195] == 100, 374-7 3731 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Despite Christmas currency demands, 


the discount houses this week have—up to the moment of writing— 
again escaped recourse to the special buyer, except for small business 
by one or two houses last Saturday. The position was quite unex- 
pectedly relieved by a nominal reduction in Treasury requirements, 
suggesting a somewhat optimistic official view about late subscriptions 
for the tap loan. The TDR call was only £60 million—part of which 
was reserved for overseas central banks—compared witb actual 
maturities of about £95} millions, so that, after allowing for a further 
£20 million excess of Treasury bill issues over maturities, the Treasury 
was repaying a nominal £154 million of “ active”’ floating debt. In 
fact, however, the position was less comfortable than those figures 
suggested, for official applications for bills at last week’s tender de- 
clined sharply—the total applications dropped from nearly £314 
million to a little under £296 million—and the inarket quota rose 
from 31 per cent. to 45 per cent., which, on a £170 million offer, repre- 
sents a large allotment. Early in the week, however, money was 
very comfortable, thanks partly to TDR maturities which made the 


banks ready buyers of bills—especially February dates, but also 
March. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Dec. 17, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 35° October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 15% ; 3months, §% ; 4months, 4% ; 6months, 4-#% ; Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
}- 43° ; 3 months, $-3§°%. Day-to-day money, §-3%. Short Loans, $-$%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4°, (max.). Discount houses, 4% (max.). Fine trade bills, months, 1-14% ; 4 months, 
1}-1}°4 ; 6 months, 1f-24%. 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Dec. 17 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. 
(4-863) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switzeriand. Francs to £ (25-223) 17-34-36. 
Paris. Francs 479-70-480- 30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18- 15 ) 14. 47-50. 

. 19-98-20-02k. Molland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh East Indies. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch 
West indies. Florins (12-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176}-?. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Prague. 201-202k. Portugal. Escudos (1/f) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100- 30. 
Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 75-44l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00 
Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on Dec. 17, 1946 :— 
Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-9. India. Rupee (18d. per mont ii8 -18 4d. 

Hong Kong. 128 i 3%. Singapore. 2/44, -2/4}. 

Special Accounts are in foice for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 

exchange is quoted in London. 


a. $ to £ 


iran. Ri. 128- 


NEW YORK BECHANGE natee 














| 
i ~ | Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
New York on 2 0, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 11, 
pe ee a +. 9 | 
| 
Cables :-— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
MN i cds kee ce 40218 § | 4025$ | 4021§ | 4021R§ 4028S | 40295 | 40255 
Montreal ........-..++ 96-000 | 95-930 | 95-970 | 95-500 | 95-250 | 95-375 | 95-180 
Buptelihs 2. <.vdans dee 28-O5t | 27-85t | 27-623¢, 27-7744, 28-0244) 28.15¢ | 28-70F 
Buenos Aires .......++ | 24-44% | 24-40" | 24-40" | 24-481 | 24-50T | 24-47)t) 24-48" 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5-41 | 5-4) | 5°41 | 5:41 | 5-42 | 5-41 | 5-42 
Lisbo@ is... 15 s6cne sedi 4:05 | 4:05 | 4:05. | 4:05 | 4:05 | 4.05 |} 4-05 
Barcelona .......2..0 9-25 | 9-25" | 9-25* | 9-25% | 9-25% | 9-25" | 99-25% 
Stockholm. ...2s.....% 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 
ruben. «so ness ond es 2-28§* 2-282" 2-28g% 2-289* 2-28§*, 2-282* 2- 289° 
ae ey | 084% 0-844; 0-84% 0-844 08th 0-844) 0-844 
* Offered. t ‘Basd Rate. § Pasi. « 


stich TCL LAL ALL ALLEL ALLL LLP LA LLL LL ES 
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GOVERNMENT xXETURNS 

For the week ended Dec. 14, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £46,405,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £48,445,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £360,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,631,934, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is {556,762,917 against £2,009,147,562 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
l 


Receipts into the 

















Exchequer 
({ thousands) 
April | w. , 
Revenue Week | Week 
= ended | ended 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
14 15, 14, 
1946 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax 1111000} 588,607} 503,696) 12,195) 4,378 
rr . 15,849) 21,547 950 825 
Estate, etc., Duties) 140,000} 82,941) 102,689; 2,360) 4,140 
ER.  ndeesna 29, 16,094 23,744 ... 500 
Daehn + sueges 25,078} 24,927) 482) 410 
Bias a's oan 
Other Inland Rev. 


323,616) 254,010) 9,902) 6,181 
141) 168 1@ 











Customs.......0. 595,000) 404,854) 431,132/ 13,405) 13,848 
2 592, ,200} 2,800) 3,200 
Total Customs & 

eee 831,332) 16,205) 17,048 
Motor Duties 12,96 ll 138 
Surplus WarSt 88,314 ... 1114 
Surplus Receip 


40,0 UU eee 10,000 


Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ae ti 6,150}... 350 
Wireless Licen: 5,270 eee eee 
Crown Lands .... 650} ... ove 
Receipts from 


Sundry loans .. 22,14 g 895 
k B3| 29,303, 119 426 


Post Office ...... g 85,000; 2,200) 1,900 
132,747)... 1,947 
DOE as ~anceukee 3282200) 1990750| 2184660) 44,583) 50,252 










EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000) 328,24! 
Payments to N. 





Other Cons. Fund 
Services. . seen] 








Wet vos <a¢ +c 568,000) 339,450) 413,21 
Supply Services .. ee See 82 
TE nshsnson ~ 3886917|3897468)251 





SELF-BALANCING 

P.O. & Brdcasting} 129, 

Income Tax on) 
E.P.T. Refun 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£392,025 to £2,445,970, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £28,185,165 to £24,713 million. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
oa onveserecocevtsesenesesusecs 540 


Housing Seer Accommodation) Act, 1944, 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, Sec. 34(1) 1,000 
Local Assia tiie Leone Act, ie Sete Me 2780 
War Damage: War Damage Commission 000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26(7): Post-WarCredits 596 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 26,194 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921... 18 






teas Gees 


WEEK’s CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending December 14, 1946 


Tt Net Re NTS 
Net Receipts ET PAYME! 
Treasury Bills .... 456 | 3% Defence Bonds *1,749 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,000 | Other Debt:— 
24% Defence Bds.. 5,444 Internal..... ose 71 
24% Savings Bds., External ....... 4 
oe ee 420 | Treasury Deposits. 15,500 
24% Treas. Stock. 20,650 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,300 
Ways & Means Ad- 
VaNces .....00% - 15,240 
43,510 15,324 
* Including £1,306,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 







SaSlSowBSSuSF 


TREASURY BILLS 
(¢ millions) 






4% 

3 

40 

27 41 

4 44 

oa 6 

» 18 60 

a 262-4 52 

Nov. 1 290-9 3 

PEE 293+4 38 

» I 282-2 45 

» 22 272-9 4a“ 

» 2 258-3 64 

Dec. 6 313-7 31 

oe 295-8 48 

On Dec. 13 applications for bills to be paid on Monda 

were accepted at £99 17s. 7d. end above is full. Applica. 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 


nrse 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(¢ thousands) 





° 3%8 weeks. § 32 weeks. 
to Dec. 7th ot Savings Certificotes 
the amount of {407,425,000 had bony neat " 


THE ECONOMIST, December 21, 1946 


OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 





12 US.F.R. Banks Dec. | Nov. 
REsoURCES 13, ; 

Gold certifs. on hand and due} 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 

17,115; 17,529) 17,521 17,594 

Total reserves ............. 17,891) 18,310 18,308 18/09 

Total cash reserves.........| 223) 272) 256 





23,806) 23,966) 24,154 24°41 


Total resources ..... weve | 44,289 45,104) 45,302 45'557 
LiaBILitizs | 
F.R. notes in cirn. .........| 24,516) 24,780, 24,844 24.395 
Excess mr. bank res, .... ,250; 710) 700, ‘93 
Mr, bank res. dep. .........| 15,669) 16,131) 16,222 16,479 
Govt. deposits...........+.| 62 665; 679 625 
Total deposits .........+.+- 17,499) 17,749) 17,818 17,979 
Total liabilities ............ 44,289) 45,104) 45,302. 45.555 
GED dadaceesvves' 42-6% 43-19 42°99, 142-7), 
Bank anv Treasury i 
Stcnbtacy pte 20,045! 2 
Stock........ 045) 20,469 20,477, 20.459 
T & bank currency 4,317) 4,548) 4,550, 4.559 
LtaBILitizs | 
Money in circulation. ....... 28,370) 28,815, 28,906, 28,945 


Treasury cash dep. ..... 2,89 7 2,967, 2,895 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 

30, | 15, | 22, | 29, 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 } 1946 | 1945 
Gold coin and bullion....... 444 444 444 444 
R Ss: iediant wok oes 17 212} 218 223 
ces abroad ...... eees-| 5,641) 4,863) 4,919) 4,359 


Sterling securities ..........| 10,693) 11,353) 11,553 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs......... " 578) 578 578 


Investments...........+4-- 264) 260' «(260 
| 
LiaBILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ........ 11,764) 12,030) 12,020! 12,010 
Deposits: Govt. ..........- 4,850) 4,419) 4,819 4,749 
Banks........... 857 =: 829 


o00) 
Reserve ratio .......0604++-/93*7%|93- 7% 93°79, 93-71% 
aie a ee ee PL 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 





Dec. | Nov. 
18, 
1945 | 1946 







Nov. Dec. 
ma) 3 
1946 | 1946 





Australian coin ............ 3-71, 3:66, 3-62 
Govt. and other securities. . .|421-05'378 - 87 374-37 381-43 
Other assets............... ll 7°73| 6:01 6°22 
ITIES | | 
MR A osase css calcein: 191-21)198-18 198-18 198-18 
Trading bank deposits : 1 
(a) i +e eee -|230+ 87/258 -07/259- 18)264- 20 
b) Other accounts....... 25-77) 25-69] 23-74) 27-22 
Wi ckacoccccces 146- L1G: 78, 108-5) 


80 oy 


(Continued on page 1029) 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 









Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 




























Dec. 

14, 

1946 
Working Saya = sas | as 
Sede ities: 95,421 | 103853 
Teamtttno= 008 b0RRD« reas | 41613 
seeeeceeeebiis 60,987 | 73,1@ 
44163 | 55.448 


276,177 | 319,117 
179,444 | 214,361 


re 


sebdbers 
Newcastle. ..ite... 91,788 | 96,529 
Not sebites 339 21 
see eeeteoe 45,748 53,361 
Southampton. ..... 9,564 | 10,328 





988,393 (1192705 
as 





Sil 
ye 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs «a * 
Dec. Seeseeseeseeesesece 100 8 on ; 

cece eercee 101 8 

. SB cscascbnieecees = : 141 
S Muitaesmes: we me 
oo #0668 OO 000 sO ere 99 4 6 


Gold. 
Forei 
Priva 


Notes 


(a) 
(b) 


Gold 
Brit. 
Sterli 


Note: 








0,450 
4,550 
8,945 
2,8% 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


err rere eee 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec 






12, 27, 4, 11, 

Assets 1945 1946 1946 1946 

a: Galbtsi Kaas ee re = a 
gumbet  B a 159-03} 0-94) 0-94) ‘6-94 
Securities ....+eceeeres 1844-10'1897- 33,1884-91 1896-48 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation........ 1117-94)1162-0 |1164- 14/1366. 54 
Deposits: Dom. Govt...) 170-97 52-03| 48-74, 88-67 
Chartered banks ...... ‘ s18-19 571-00 $65: 56 538-78 


> Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 














Foreign exchange .......... 4,894] 5,212 
Private loans and accounts..| 910! 4,600] 5,282) 5,502 
Leen 00 Stabe sicss concbsss 42.021] 49,859, 49,882) 49,872 


LIABILITIES 
Motes... 0 vssesnceeess aed 
Current Accounts : 
(a) Govt. accounts ....... 
(b) Private accounts...... 


68,232) 71,702) 71,703) 72,502 


822) 1,739) 1,737 
nt 4,286) 4,131 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





Gol 

Brit. Govt. securities ....... 33-86) 36-04 36-29) 37-35 

Sterling balances. :......... 1-34 1-36) 1- 1-05 
LIABILITIES 





Motes in circuit «oii... 31-91 40-14 40-62| 41-18 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 








Dec. Nov. | Nov. Dec. 
6, 21, 28, 5, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
Gold a erie Ceraeerrr ee | 65,152) 94,817) 94,817) 94,817 
Private discounts and/ 
advances . meenenS er Y | 48,406] 100,003) 102,161) 111,037 
Advances to State :— | 
Muse vecees 490,506) 542,250) 540,950) 542,550 


(a) In occupation eas 426,000} 426,000) 426,000} 426,000 

(0) Treasury advances.} Nil 56,800} 55,500) 57,100 

(c) Fixed advances*...| 64,506} 59,450} 59,450 59,450 
LIABILITIES 


Notes Caeube ena edah on 555,575) 696,011) 704,796) 715,498 
Deposits Peeemce ee wks 57,726) 61,368) 58,571, 58,314 
(a) Govt. accounts ....| 10,274 714! 824) 814 


(6) Other accounts ....| 47,452 a 57,747 


57,500 


| 


® Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945). 





NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 








Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec, 
3, 18, 25, 2, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

712-8| 699-2) 699-5} 699-5 
4,536 -9! 4,544-5) 4,507-5) 4,507-8 





Foreign balances, etc.*. . 


Home bills ........... 0-2 0-0) 0-0 0-0 
Loans and advances on 
current account...... 142-0) 153-2) 157-9) 171-7 
of which toN.E.I.....} 44-8} 42-2} 42-2) 42-2 
Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other assets........... 137-2 96- 99-1) lli-l 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .. 


. -| 1,459- 8) 2,866-3) 2,874-7| 2,928-5 
Current accounts :— 


Oe ee 2,535-7} 1,191-2) 1,141-4) 1,233-5 
(b) Govt. special ..... 105-5 110-5) 110-5; 110-5 
(c) Other ........... 1,246-1) 787-1; 797-1) 675-0 
of which blocked 
as result of not 
surrender ....... 532-1) 132-4) 109-7) 97-0 
Sundry accounts ....... 150-2} 205-7} 207-2) 209-6 





* This item includes clearing account balances. 
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SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


Dec. | Nov. | Nov, | Dec. 
7, 23, 30, 7, 





ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
hin is nce a wanna eae 4774-5|4922-7'4921-3)4950-5 
Foreign exchange .......... 127-8) 142-9) 148-1) 146-4 
PE hick beceveseani ce 86-4) 90-5) 59- 56-0 
ROE Foi v's cbbsdev cane 25-5; 35-1) 50-8} 51-0 
WOON hn di ccepeatcusacs 63-7} 54- 54- 54°9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ....... .|3696-0)3794-8|3898 -3|3857-4 
Other sight liabs. .......... eee 3 ie St 1107-7 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 







ASSETS 1 i 2 
Gold and ster. exch. ........ 74°57) 88-34 88-77) 85-89 
Advances to State.......... 25-02) 33-86) 34-21 


ROI a co asin 4 canon 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


Nov. | Oct. [ Oct. | Nov. 
9 18, 25, 7 


ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... 115-68}240-03)240-53/236-34 
Bills discounted. ........... 33-94) 22-41) 21-24) 18-54 
Invet. and other securities. . .|106-70| 6-21) 5-89 12-06 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 63-63} 61-22) 61-11) 64-63 
Deposits : Government ..... 9-11) 28-49} 28-80) 28-22 

Bankers .........|174-59}167-92}166 -25)161-29 

OG ois ices o2 | 6°28] 9-48] 10-24) 10-59 
MENS oo occ oka s ss. 145-5%|90-0°,190-2°% '89-4% 





Dec. 3, Dec. 17, 


1946 1946 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, ete. 
Wheat s. d. s. d. 
No. 1 N. Mt. 496 Jb. t.o.b. St. J... 6l 9 62 7 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (€)...000+ 144 «3 14464 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 
Straights d/d London ..... “4s = : = : 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢| 
Oats t. - a - we 15 10 16 2 
Maize, Argentine, per ton.......  10/0/0 10/0/0 
MEAT—Beet, per 8 Ib.— 6 
English iong sides........0.00- { : . : 9 
i | er ae: 6 2 6 2 
mported hinds 5 3 5 3 
Mutton, per 8 ib.—English......{ 8 6 8 6 
ae eS 5 4 5 4 
Tork, English, per 8 Ib.......++ 8 2 8 2 
EACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 ‘+0 
EUTTER ta gee 
( cwt.)}—All Gr 
First han oe, 132 8 132 8 
CHEESE (per cwt. 
Home cae... 99 2 99 
MIGGTENE 665. neh cbwess op oes 9 2 99 2 
(COCOA (per cwt. 
ieee eee as. 45 0 51 0 
Grenada fine ....ccccecesseeeee 101 O 101 0 
E , 49 4 9 
QS (per 120)—English........-4 17 3 11 3 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ne | 6 3 
Rags ccoacseeretieneessnce<4 7 0 7 0 


vapan eee ae 
entrifugals, 96°, prpt. sbipm. 
Cif. U.K. /Cont. .ccccccceses 
Rerinep Lonpox— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ......-+ 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 


~ 
o 
3 
Ss 


49 
Consumption .......sse00++ . won 30 il 
West Indian Crystallised.......+ 60 6 49 4 
. domestic consumption 31 7 30 5 
TOBACCO (per Ib. 14 
Indian ensial cate unstemmed : : 40 
Khodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 10 110 
HONING as nixha sk chs ubavieaes 4 6 4 6 
TEXTILES 

COTTON r ib.)— d, d, 
Raw, Mid-American. .......000+ 13-85 20 -20 
im Gite, BG, cc csescuceee «86 3 OO 
Yarns, 36's ee oes be ae 

» 42's Cop Weft...... eae s ’ 
‘a 60's Test (Egyptian) .... 40 -00 45 -00 

Cioth, Y 100 yards— 
in Printer, 64 x 64, s. 4. s. d. 
We & Oe... :..,.-- ae: eae 
Cambric Shirti in. 

72 x 60, 24s 24’s... 75 0 76 «5 
(a) + 1s. per ton net pa bags, | 


53 
E 
é 


\¢) Price i at buyer's premises. 


ing import duty and de 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Dec. 3, Dec. 17, 
1946 1946 
TEXTILES—continued 


COTTON—continued 


Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} im. s. d, s. d. 
52 x 50, 22’s & 16's... 8&3 0 8 § 

Drill, 30 m, 80 x 4%, 
12's & 10'S... ccecccese 115 0 225 0 


JUTE (per ton)— 





Daisee 2/3 c. and 1. Dundee..... 79 0 0 74100 
s. d. s. 4 

Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 6} 5 6 
103/40 Hessians, per yd......... 0 7°86 0 7-86 
* Hessians, per yd.......002. 0 6°07 0 607 

0/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, 

ndee, 100 yds. ....ececeees 61 0 61 0 

74/40 i ad - 47 6 49 6 
SISAL | ton)—African, t— s. S 
Ma... ...... & 0 & 0 
WOOL (per /b.)— d, d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed........ 18} 19} 
Selected blackface, greasv....... 1 144 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s...... 46 484 
- serd, average snow white.. nom. nom, 
= scrd, 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... nom. 29 

ops 
WS WD oo pines ccibiccnssns 484 48} 
56’s super carded ........+.-+06 41 41 
48's average carded ........ vane ast 2st 
44's prepared.....cccocssecccee 28 
MINERALS 

COA t s da. s. d, 
ng gee 46 10 47 1 


Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 47 


7 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 43 ; 43 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
3 
0 





8 

ig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d 3 
Be a dt a see See 0 
Steel, rails, heavy......0-..2--. S12 0 312 : 
0 


Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) 


Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ __84/0/0 98/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash......... ... 380/10/0 380/10/0 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash....  55/0/0 55/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ...... - _50/0/0 55/0 

Aluminium, ingots bars. .... 190/0/0 Boe 
Nickei, home delivery seseeseened 398/070 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99%.....+-- edo aa 
Wolfram, Empire.......per unit 3/12/0 3/12/0 


i fined........ 18/0/0 18/0/0 
cee: “8 vee 30/0/0 25/0/0 
Quicksilver.....0+++++per 16 ib. 31/5/0 26/5/0 


s. d, s. d, 

GOLD (per fine Ounce).......++0 172 3 172 3 
fine ounce’ 

ener. for eeeeeree PPT x. 4 1k 4q lk 


., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
mie sects charged 1s. Me aren ie) Average for weeks ended November 23, 1946, aad December 7, 1946 


Dec. 3 Dec. 17, 
1946 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to a ‘ 

S. s d. 

6-ton loads and upwards per ton §5 0 55 0 
CHEMICALS— 

, , 100/0/0  100/0/0 

Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 105/0/0  105/0/0 

Tartaric, per cwt.........- 15/8/0 15/8/0 


Ammonia, Sulphate..... perton 9/17/0 9/18/6 
Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/15/0 
Potash, Sulphate ....... perton 18/15/0 18/15/0 

Bicarb. ....2...... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/1/6 5/1/65 


COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Oh dviscecdccetsostdcbcccesacee £50 Nem, (50 Bom. 


HIDES (per ib.) — d d, 


Wet salted Australian, 18 18 
Queensland tralian, 40/60 Ib 
Cape, J’burg Ord............. nt 17} 17} 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. “ Firsts”... 26 26 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer...... . unguoted unquoted 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib...-...0++++. fs ae 
Shoulders, Insole to Welting.....4 2 $ 2 3 
. 0 % 0 7 
OR ins biivienian cece ne wwns obs 12 1 i 
Dentiing Wilt nc -cceseoranexeet 3 0 . 3 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (er gal.) 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . 1 at 2s 
(b) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 01 0 10 
a aporising Oij .... © 10} 0 10 
(6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex tank waggons..... 1 5 1 St 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 


POOR doin ciovesuedss sss 0 7 QO Th 
DD davaddicdasvasagéoes 0 8 0 8 


‘ 53/0/0  53/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American......4 79/9/90 — 70/0/0 


RUBBER Ib, s. d s. d. 
Br tee eateenbisses oc a4 1 4 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TIN Orange... 355/0/0 355/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 51/10/0 51/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, raw .....0.ee0-2----- 135/0/0 135/0/0 
Rape, crude ....ccecececeeeses  91/0/0 91/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............. 52/2/6 80/0/0 
Coconut, crude ............ e+-.  49/0/0 80/0/0 
Ds ccuninccesntceudss sueeeen 42/5/0 58/10/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Bombay ...........+-++-+e+- ‘«anquoted uanquoted 
DORR ks Goivdcdcccsccsepess upquoted unquoted 


(0) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


eae a he 
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UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 





\ | Monthly Average es 


| . Unit ot | 
| ; | 908 | as 1982 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 i | as | aoe 1944 1945 | 









ulation mid 1939, 47,761,000; : 98,030 
i Electricity, public supply to cB BD sivesisinf acre a ami i sae 7 
2 Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: FOOd ...sseeeess i os 00 tol ast 
‘ : “ois Total ta red GR aaa] or 98 x0) - ios 2 
egiste’ unemploy B) cccccccce Thousar: | ' 
6 " United Kingdom ....... pianvessent i 1.276 2,813, 1,035 392) 144 99 9 3 
7.  , London and S.E. England ..........! “ 8 306, 21459} a ‘i 6 
8 86©6,_:~*E. and S. England ()) ...eceseeeees * 50 142 99, % : : 
9  S.W. England (c)......sseseeeeeees| . San ea oa 3 B. 
10. » Midlands & N. Midlands (a) ae Hi ‘ 16 371 92, a 3 Z| 3 7 
IL sg N.E. England (d).....cceseceeesess| a 200, 602, 5 a cae. ‘al 
12 » N.W. England (e) ser eesesesoeseres | ” 285 562 = 37 is ¥ 10 18 
ic. © Ree iat : iss) “378 125 SI] 4,8) TS 28 
1, <<. SMM cou cadebbaoose rriseeaeeeess| . Iie 228 89 = | o  % 
16. Northern ireland ....... eeeeees see! s 1 
17. Industr. disputes. _ “days lOStsseeeeeee| » er “7 % 87) 26 a $90, 228, 
tices: Economist : | | \ } 
wn Rieeds ead west ger oee sessesesssevs| 1929 100 100) 70-4, 93-9 102-4) 110-1) 123-1) 112-0) 111-7) 
SR BRE WG a discs venacvcscdetusconsis . 72-8, 95-4, 111-0 118-3 125 -§ 125-5) 
2. Textiles... ...sseeeseeerees seeeeeecess ° | 100) 53-4) 93-0) 100-7 100-7, 100 6 190-6 113-9 
OR < RRRREED <a cugcabsticcvesss Sadeanbeves a | 100, 76-3, 125-0 135-7, 139-2) 142-0, 135-0) 158-3, 
22. Total, incl. miscellaneous ......2++-++++ : 67-8, 104-3, 14 ‘ 120 - : 125-5) 127-1) 129-1, 
of Livin, Min. of Labour: 
23, pn > care: FA chde cc dendboae dune | ‘ 1 aa 107-2) 108-7 104-9} 107 109 -1| 110-1) 
Oh, <i ahem cceneinnihks sacacee 87-8) 113-1, 121-4 121 9 121-2) 122-6 123-9 
25. Industrial securities, Financial Times. ;» || Jul.1,1$3$—100 || 102-0 64-0 68 2 74-3 100-7 109-7, 114-1) 
6. SUR MNS 5 eg. easeenenes oer =1 96-8, 113-6 122-8 129-6 135-9 134-61 138-0, 136-9 9) 
27. Govt. Revenue, cumulative f).. baeainowkab 1] Mill. {'s 815 0) 827 -0'1495 Saire 6 2922 +4, 3149 - aeas “5 
28. ” ex, iture (p )ecccceccees | ” 829 -5, 859 -5 3970 -7/4876 - +3,5739 +9 5899 116 174 -4 
29. —*< Ng. : Notes in circ. (g) ecccsess 352 « 
w. — its eeeeeeeeeerere » 62 81-3 noo 36 +3, 3 184 217 +4) 
3L eeeeee 55 64-0) 143 i} 7 18]- 1 214 252 4) 
oa (a) | 
ie yt i ote 0c hn didi aceeea a 1,738) 1,791 a 2, 5,376, 5,680, 4,153, 4,692) 
33. a and bal. with B.E. eteeeeeeeee Bp 187, 26: $11 3A4 586; 437 | 
4 i. Discoun meowes rtp wccsesensensses | 4 08 566) a 255) 3 3 tl 
3%. © Advances sessevosesscnoscascvscere : “gon! “isa “Sea 795, "750, 689 768! 
it, 2 Me chsccuredupecebenenaet . 257 348 C6 919 1,069} 1,247) 1,167) 1 157) 
38. Interest Rates : Bank SD oniaciinnemni Per ceat, 5-498; 3-008, 2, 
a a ’ bank bills.......+0-. | . 5°26 1-87 1-04 1-05 1-03 1-03 1-03 0- 
a ie to dar 3 Se peaaepemenat anaeed . 4-47; 161) 0-76} 0-75 2 1-09 i 0-92) 
41. Yield on 24% Consols .os00 noenere ff ~ 461) 3-15 3 3: | 3 3-14) 2-91) 
, 








(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary. industrial enaiey ment, ‘end women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
(b) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 


1945 to September 1945 the figures were published at quarterly intervals. 


before January, 1940. (d) From , 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North M idlands instead ot N.E. Eng!and. 
of Derbyshire inciuded in North Midinods mnteeea of North-Western coed. 


beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. Average of weekly figures. 





11631 6 1820-2) 710-2) 955 
ves || 3224-1 3603-8) $83 -2 1232-8 
258-5 566 0 651 - iat is 806 -9 201 - ‘5 114 -0,1285 +2 1326-1) 1326 21560 51374 - 1379 0 1363-6 1361-5 1345- 


1945 1945 
at oeeee fo n—- 
| Same | tuly | j Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov, 


erent Smee —-— — 





| | 
3,179 3,46. cia 2,764; 2,847 105, 3,7 
10 1 131; 122; = 126 ae 3 : 
119 134 137,121 140, 150 : . 
13 1] 133, 121, +132 23 (137 
235 267 376) 3 364 59-366 
| | { 395) 389-394 


— 


19 5 6 6 39 

) 9 ie 4 6 6«6SlUS COG 

7 | 9 8 0 0 

23) 28 25; 24 25) 23 23 

12) 15 20) 20) 21 20 21 

35) 73 66 66 66 68 

33) 37], «8 OS a is 

43, 5) 7 ” 486% 06O6UThChOT 

55) 6 6 6 58 $3 

i) @ 3S 3S Sh Owl 
1114) 255,224 a” 167 190285, 

| } 

111-1) 121-0 112-8 112-5) 113-5 113-4 1134 124 
125°5| 125-1, 124-4 124-4 124-4 124-4) 124-2 12712 
114 -9/ 214-3, 119-4) 120-5; 120-1 122-1, 135-4 143.3 


152-1) 161-4 185-4) 195-8, 199-4 199-4 205.6 208-5 
a 156-6) 156-4) 159-7) 165.1 155 
; | 


4 109-5, 109 


10 # 110: 110-0 109-5, 109-5 1095 
123 4 125 -8) 123-8 1 25-0) 125 123-8 123-8 123- 
116-7) 113-3, 127-6) 123-0; 127- 4 120-9) 126-9! 


138-1) 


a: 


8 
130-7 

4, 142-2) 141-3} 141 8 142-6 148-1 150-0 
+3}1276 -7' 1509 -5 1818 -7:2091 4 

|1690 «7/1988 -7 2555 -5 2597-5 

l 


212-6. 256 2 259-9) 260-4! 265-7, 279-4 284.9 
277-9, a) 267-1) 279-9 290-9 288-1! 293-9 2944 


et 4,789 9,045) 5,113 5,198 5,302 5,396, 5,503 
513, 496 «= 524 532 53 
18 296 «6526 | 522, 464, 40547247 


ae L705 lL, 1,382, 1,511, 1,671, 1,629 1,628 
90) 88 877 1, 938) 955 
ug 1,201; 1,382) 1, wr 1,393, 1,403, 1410 
2 
1-03) 0-53 0: 0- 0-53, 0-53, 0-53, 0-53 
1-00), 0-50) 0-50) 0O- 0-50; 0-50 0-50) 0-50 
aq} 2-76 2-59) 2 2-58 2°57) 2-53 2-53 
\ i 


From January, 
(c} Includes Southern division 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Divisioa 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure, Annual figures are totals for financial year, 
(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 





UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Monthly Average li 


} 





Population Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area : 3,026,789 8. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms, 


Indust. production, adj. F.R.B.. 1935-39= 1 P< 306 





















2. unadj. F.R. B.. ‘| > 110 1255 162; +199. 239 235 203) 188 
3. Manu’ tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ii i 132 41 139, 201; 279 360; 353 274) 239 
4. non-dur., adj. F RB... - 93 70| 115) 142; 158 176 29h 166; 157 
5. Minerals, OG. PRB: . ccxdegsees So a 107, 67 117 3125, 129, «132; 140; Ss 237 140 
Building contracts awarded :— | | { i 
G Rotel, off. FRB iss. ca scnccetcs ee 1023-25 = 100 117 2 81) 122, 166 68, 41 58 61 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B........cc000 # 87 13 72 89 82 40 16 26); - 24 
& Other, aff. F.BB. 00. senses e's ove » 142, 40, 89 «149, 235) 92 61 102 91 
9, Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B..... 1935-39 = 100 ‘ 


152 78) 109, 130) «138 = 137, 140, «135; = 128 















1332 | 1940 1941 | 1982 | 1943 | 194 | 1945 | i? Aug. | 
i 





1945 4 1946 


ee ised... -panee 


"Sept. | Oct, | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
i ist Hi 


ey 
167! 162, 60, 170,173, 116,178 
171 164 «159, «:171,-«174,s178, 183, 
194 18 175 194 202’ «:205| all... 
156 154) 161,162) «158,162, 163). 
14 14 6139454145, 


69 83 169 174 165 155 154 je 
265 3% 179 #177) 164 149 156 .. 
104-121, «16; S172, 167) 160, SL aw 
127; 118} 106 133 139 141 138 ... 















10. Dept. store sales, adj. E.R.B.....0.. uy 7 us, 133, 149, 168 186, 207; 200-200, 243) 256,275,274, 290 269. 
mploymen 
ML Non-agricultural, adj. adj. FR. B. got re 31,784 | 35,668 38, a 39, ray 38 eae 981, 38, 010 36,223 36,184 | 38,663! 38,935. 39, ior 39,647 39,900 pa 
seeeee +s nie 36,398 36,538 | 38,612) 4) 39,27 39,828 40, 
13. = adj. ad). ERB, eeenees 106 - 71 *6) 104 4 17: 5 126 -7 | 135-9 127 5 121-8 135-4 119-3, 119-2) 127-4 a ear 130-6 1315 
14. Factory, adj. PRB. veseses senses cae | 147-6 127-8) 127- 2| 138-0, 139-2; 140-3, 143-4) 145-5... 
SS ng nent fe 1 103-1, 64-4) 107-5 132-1 154-0) 177-7! 172-4! 149 4 148-7, 128-5, 127 6) 136-9 139-3, 140-8 144-6 146-5... 
16. payrolls, unad]. F.R.B. .... 116-4) 49-2) 114-5 161 % 245 5-2 334-4! M5 1) 288-4) 267-3, 224-2, 222-9, 247-8 256-8) 260-5) 277.8... | 
17. Average hours, B.LS.......... aah a oe { wat 0 7) 414 41-6) 39-7. 40-0, 39-6, 40.4 .. | 
18. hourly earnings, B.L.S.. Cents ad 45-8 67-0, Be dt | 102-4 98-7) 98-5 107-1, 108-4) 109-3) 111.1) .. | 
19. Cost of living, FRB ean cas veseeee || 1935-39—100 | 1 9 6 100-2, 105-2 16-5 123- € 125-5 128- 4 129- 3 128-9, 128 9) 131-7) 153-3 14 143-7) .. | 
20. Farm — B.LS. teeeewereesee 1926100 104- 48- 67 7 82 - 4 evap 122 6 123 128 ai 126 - 9 124-3, 127 3) 137 “5! 140-1 oa 161 154 Base 
BL Foods, BLS. ----+ 0.1 ioreseeeeees 99-9 61 a3 4 99 6 ees i 106 2 106-4) 108 ‘9 105-7) 111-5, 112-9, 140-2 149 0 151.9) 
modities, B.LS........ eee . 5 ‘ *9 99-8! 100+]! ‘ ro 
23. Wholesale commodity prices, unadj. A | + smetih: (esaalis rscatte Yea 3 
eee hi cin aldhh a> 640m jo n.ae non th 64- ne 81-3 ss 103: y 104-0, ms 105-7 oy 106 111-0 122-0 124-3, 129-1) 124-0) 
24. Total, all ting centres ......... 37,155, 44,783, 53,481 81) 66,07 74,326) 81,178! ono | ae 
95. New York City......... eaaet : a sss 14,810. 18,905, 24.697) 28,7 ue 2 2 29,388 i a ue st $0: 216 e 
26. Gold stock......... nan enaihia 3,952 21,995 22,757 22,126) 21 ,938| 20,619! 20,06 tes) 2 267, 20,280, 20,305, +» 
27, Money in circulation. ........ 8,732, 12,160 15,410 20,229) 25,307 aati ae yo 
28. Member pee Res. Balances.. 331) ong pte ona a“ } 
29. xcess Reserves . . 





30. “sad lemon C.F. Chronicle ...° 37; } 
31, Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics “s 





receipts ae 
expend., nat. defence...... 
B. ‘ ig. NBR i. crekibes 
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t= SECURITY PRI 
abe | ace, | Pa AN 
wien] Maem IELDS 
— “High [low } a 
Nov, | _ British Fu fi Jan. 1t 
103% | 101% | Conversion 3° inds* | 1 0 Dec. | 
—_ 103 | 100 exsion 3%, 1948-53 l | || High T Tc 
101 — Sechewsn s 24% 1949-5] | . 102 102 £@ dj § a | | _Low_ | 
sya | 100 || War Bonds 23° “a5, 19801 Bo sue | we |e [i 2Bl | 
1044) | 100$ || War s 24% 951-53..|| E 01 jot 19 3 312 & 8] t/t | 7 | % | % ; 
wl 06, | 1003 || Funding 23° % 1952-54 E 1 104410 8 9 1 4 5|| 68/9 ae $4b| 5 @ |Baboost Coal and Stee! 
| Wrpeat asta | B | ites Bie igat git) Ba |B | el dee ease t-1 wt pails ts 
24 || Nat. Def. 3%, 1 --|| E 0 12 14/74 | 9 ; b |B . £1...|) 67/6 17 0 
954.58 105% | 5| 116 /9 | rown (John) Ord. 10/~ / 67/6 
108} | 12h Sevlens ma seats 55. | : loifra 10 10a oan as 16 1 109/44 21/104] oo 3 «camel aed Gr. Sti a a 25 bua ie oF 
105 1 955-65. .| 0 | 1 || 2 7% a} 15 dans / - }4 8 
ist | 98 | Funding 2% 38681...) ionf | dws oi 812 1 ee eed estes : [an Ling Oa fifi) 18/9 rottha $1 ° 
11 | 1124p || Funding 4% 1960-90... ||| | @ | toe | woeh low 7 | H4/- | 23/9 | a Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. fi il ae | ste G 
iia 101d || Savings Bde. Se, 1960-70, | = | wee | en | eas 7\2 0 0} S0/6 | 21/4 || 1246| 8 @ Hadfield be arena “ss | we itis 
109 | SOF | Savings Bde. 24% loceay || oh tall eg ee sot msl: 3% (Pere OS 6/3 | 46/6 | 414 6 
123t | 1st Savings Bde, 245; Meces | & | Wee | Wee | O29 9} 2 4 5 59/6 | 40/- 153 S|: 9S oleae be ae iil 28/3 26/- |614 0 
11% | 101 | Savings Bd $ 4% 1920-76 || § Wat | ik ii a sine ein | 41/9 12a) 7 b | Stavele ance Say) 2 Py | 419 3 
109), | 1034 || War igs Bids. 3% 1965-75..|| E ist | isk |o1s 812 4 ell Se | ye wel. \Stewarts Cool ae (lle 
118% | 109} || Consols an 34% aft. 1952..|| 111 1lo# | 1 1 0 2 7 6 (|| 12/24| 9/6 || 10 4 «Swan, Hi Lloyds Def. 1. 55/6 55/6 | 312 Ot 
1158 | 1064 || Conv. % (after 1957)...)| E 107 107 012 2,7 3 i 26/9 | 20/ i 12} ¢ 12 ¢| iFrhom unter Stk. 64/- 55/- 4110 
aA 34% (after 1961)... 118 | 117 6/2 3 0) 30 /104))  2ha | mas & Bald. Ord. th. 64/- | 4 7 
, Bas. 24° | B | 11s oi S12 3 0] 8) sa 6} b ||United Steei Ord. 11/44 | 11/44 | ° 
rig 103. | Treas % (after 1978)|  U 114f | 0.17 11 | 4 @ Vickers 0 nea. | eee toe $e 
129 iit | 102 Redeaais % (aft. 1966).|| EB ae | Mo lay claie 10 | 18/3 | 12/4 | Nite! rd. Stk. 10/-..... | etme re 32 
1272 101 | 9 * | ption 3% (1986-96 109 109 6| 210 0 || 27/7 | /lk || Nile} Nile! iB Textiles 2/6 6379 
cal Loa ).| E ae 4 | 22/6 leachers A 
M35 _ 9h | | aif | Consols 24%." iiesesee | u aa xd 116¢ fp cieei ia lee fH sé iBradiors Dyers Ord. Stk, él) 14/3 | 14/6 | Nil 
455 * To redemption Bo. ssesveveeeee| U | 98iyx0) ea! vee a. | 8/9 | 51/6 645 5 a| \British Celanese Ord. 10/ 4 i a 26/6 315 6 
ec re,redemption assumptions indicated : Net vields Bisa Fal ait of aye | Se || yb] abe tort 5 PF. Ord Stk. a eye | 32 132-2 
1095 (e) To be redeemed U= Undated (fst yields after allowing fo wee, /6 246 ae aulds Ord. Stk. £1... .|| 69/- |3 5 
123-4 Oe eee 5 January, 194 ya § Average be at at = in £. 5/8 mat 4c| Se Fie Coae Cotton Ord. £1. . 3S 54/3 | 215 ; 
yrs. 6 mths. as oe tton S: 37/6 
130:7 Prices Prices, Year | 46/3 | 34/3 « = 8 |stove s. Ord. a 27/- 213 3 
Ee ect ee ee os as BF | ae 7oe| Lancs ston Ore (| 3/3" at ait 
= 6 — ice, | Yield, |} at 9 13, | 
2597 5 “High i Low |i = Fig CE Name of Security Be Dec. en | 75/- | s6/- || 10 } Sitcieiany Bene £1.| ile) a 3 |3 5 0 
oa. ———— 1946 set | 16, 3B) | 43/- I . : - ~~ Elect. Ravancte: sie? a e' 
an 4 a | 1946 | 1946 |) ay/- | 29/14 | ‘7 Ins. & Callend || 74/6 | 74/6 | 21 
~ if rep | 00g [acB0M: B.E9L, Goren | | to aie | Bet | ae)  crompicn Parc Stk fi 8 | Bel sia 
5503 us’ | 233 114 102 \INew z ia 33% 1965-69..... | 1133 £ oat | 92/9 | 17} c + toes Electric Ord. Stk. £1 66/6 33/-xd| 314 0 
‘ST4 om (108 fume | tos Nicer 420 138 Sioq 1962-68.) Hat | die 7 9 || 50/- | ste | \ meral Electric Ord. Stk. {11| 104/6 wer is. 3 
‘ Be eg: BL Ee ae |B 3] pebSe eee | we | ak Tes » 
1,628 100} | 99 | Co -|,  110}xd) 24/- | 20/44 |) Ed tk. £1..|| 45/- be 
95s rot 100 105} | 99 lu corporate Stocks || ' 110g | 2 1 3 | 37/3 ee 246 ae oliGes Light & Ord. Stk. £1. I 39/-ad pe 489 
102 107, 1003 4B m 2}% 1955-57. ;| 104}xd! | 46/9 b IN & Coke Stk. £1. ‘|| / 46 0 
| 1,410 ee log 100 \Glasgo 3% 199863 feats | aoe a |2 5 0 i 34/3 6b 7: S raat Eivctele Sc. {i.| A — 3 10 0 
2 % 1963-66....... 26 6) { ‘ower Ord. Stk. i io. * 
‘ 101; | 100 +s... 109 6 || 42/6 | 34/ Moto £1.|| 43/- | 42/- 
oo 105 100} ||Liverpool 3% 1984-64... | } 109 | 2 6 11 || 38/3 /6 2 ¢ lotor and Ace 2/ 4s 9 
233 aot 91 102 94 iverpool 335 1964-44... ‘| 105 105 : = : 20/04 15/44 wil a c|BS Ord. Stic fT *. =. SF 40/- | 5 0 0 
| 67 Argent H / 35/- ited Aésenions Sth. 20/_. /- be 
Bas) & aes jm [am |e 30) Bin Be | 2] Sefecaammscracicn | a | oe 
mee ye 63 \|Brazil 4% 1889 A, I ae 79 4 sort 17k b ‘ord Motor Ord. S 45/- | 4 
division 2% | 2h 87 64 = ||Brazij 5°, 19144, nt.14%.|| 56 54 8 Te} 94/6 15 a || Hawker Sida tk. £1 41/6 42/- 9 0 
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AGGREGATE ASSET> * Established 


at Sist March, 1946 
€78,536,586 











Some rae a tee Head Office; WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
-M. Samuel. Manager P. L. Porter Genera! Manager 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEOS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 








DEFENCE BONDS? 


The maximum individual holding of Defence 
Bonds (all issues) has been raised to £2,500. 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. : 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Degree 
of London University: B.Com,, B.A. B.S¢., B,Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. Expert and inex- 
pensive tuition also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Matri- 
culation, Civil Service posts, etc. Write now, specifying interest for the new 
100-page FREE book ‘* YOUR CAREER "’ to. The Principal, The Rapid Results 
College (Estd. 1928), F.29, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 





This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and there- 
by protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it— 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


7 FINDLATER MACKIE TODD @ CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King, Wigmore Street, London, Wx 


repeater tne ee memeqepace 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Pas 
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ss, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published ECONOMIST NewsPa?eR 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York” a 


THE ECONOMIST, December 21, 19% 


IGHLY successful organisation (300 per cent. sales increase Dag 

three years; 15 per eent. regular dividends) in wholesale distriby. 

tive food trade (where turnover protected by rationing and allocations. 

rofit guaranteed by controlled prices), wishing to expand organ; 

sation by acquisition of other existing businesses in other areas, desire, 
contact ons or two private individuals prepared to provide necegs, 

capital, as required, with view to eventual public issue. Total involyeq 
about £70,000, half in 6 per cent. Preference shtres, half in 15 per cent 

Preferred Ordinary shares.—Box 367. 





ee 
AP RLICATIONS are invited for position of Research Officer (male) 
with the Board of Trade at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Temporary Dost, 
Applicants should have a good academic reccrd with Ist or 2nj Clagy 
honours de in Economics, preferably a post-graduate degree fa 
Research. Interested in Applied Economics. panereence of practical 
meter ares an advantage. Salary £800 to fl, P.@., according ty 
u ons. 
, Written applications, giving industrial history experience, academj 
record, date of birth, full details of posts held, including dates, shoyy 
be addressed to the Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.2, quoting refer. 
ence No. B,J, 29. In no circumstances should original testimonig, 
be forwarded. Only candidates selected for interview will be advisi, 


‘ALES PUBLICITY MANAGER.—For large, well-established industraj 
group, first-class man capable of covering the entire national gajo, 
promotion publicity programme in the home market. Preference for mp 
experienced in electrical manufactures and with advertising agenc 
experience. Good salary for high-grade executive with similiar exper. 
ence in leading concerns, e about 40. Headquarters, London.—Detaiis 
of personal, educational and business record, salary required, in strie 
cogfidence, to ‘‘ P.M. Confidential,’’ Box 378, 
ENERAL SALES MANAGER.—Important, well-established grou 
require high-grade Chief Sales Executive to take charge of all home 
market sales activities. Candidates must be fully familiar with all com. 
mercial and organisational aspects of merchandising and able to provids 
first-class record in similar capacities with aarine concerns. Salary com. 
mensurate with status and responsibilities. ge about 40. Head- 
quarters, London.—All particulars of personal, educational and business 
record and salary required, marked ‘* G.S.M.—Confidential,’’ to Box 373, 


YILVER. Table Centre Piece or Epergne. Made 1907. London 

Assay. Long Centre vase, Three side \ases and three side salvers. 
Trumpet shape base. Flat Chasing. Solid silver, mo filling. Good 
silversmithing. Weight 62 ozs. Low price £55. The Cheshire Silver 
Company, 111, Thorley Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 
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MM ONOMARKS — Permanent London Address. Letters redirected 
5s. p.a.— Write, Monomark BCM/MONOAN, W.C. 1. 


(YONTINENTAL library would be glad to acquire the Indices to 
/ The Economist for 1940.—Write, Box 380. 
‘\TUDENT urgently needs 7 Bye and Hewett’s ‘' Applied 

Economics.”” Buy or borrow.—Box 381. 


RITISH NYLON SPINNERS, LIMITED, have vacancies on their stat 
for: (1) A University Graduate with a degree in economics and go 
pores knowledge of textiles; age up 35. The successful applicant will 
e responsible for trade and consumer research and for the preparation 
of reports and statistics ting to various aspects of the textile 
industry; previous sales experience would be an advantage. (2) An 
Assistant aged from 20-30 of good general edu¢ation; a sound knowledg? 
of economics is essential and a degree in this subject preferable. He, of 
she, will be required to assist in market research; in compiling data and 
statistics; and in the preparation of reports.—Applications should 
ence in writing to the Personnel Manager at 72 Lockhurst Lane, 
oventry. 


Lt hgr, - Se SERVICES, LIMITED, has vacancy for Intelligence 
Officer to organise and control statistical, economic and_ trade 
library and information service. Age not. under 27; degree at British 
university, preferably in economics or statistics; experience in handling 
published data. Starting salary according to qualifications, but not les 
than £500 p.a.—Apply in writing, stating age, education, experience ant 
salaries earned, to the Secretary, Research Services, Limited, MW 
St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 2. a 
JOTENTIAL MANAGERS.—Home Counties manufacturers with col 
istent record of business progress and aiming at over-all improve 
ment in working conditions and “ atmosphere ” require three men (25-5) 
of good education (academic or self-acquired), wide outlook and £00 
record (business or Services) for production or commercial side who wil 
eventually justify substantial responsibility through hard work, business 
acumen and flair for leading happy team. Initial salary £350 to £50) 
according to age and experience. Pensionable posts. Please write fully. 
—Box 388. s 
A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT, aged 35 or under, is required as an 
Assistant Accountant by the Parent Company of a Group of Com- 
panies in London. Experience of the preparation and audit of accounts 
of Jarge concern is desirable and some knowledge of bookkeeping 
machines would be an advantage, The salary offered is £650 p.a.—Box se. 








j ELFARE/CANTEEN.—Educated Assistant to Labour and Welfart 
Officer in Home Counties manufacturing company. Nature of Prt 
vious experience immaterial! if record shows ability to learn quickly and 
make contribution to “ atmosphere.” Initial salary £250-£400, accord 
to age and experience. Pensionable post. Please write fully.—Box » 


PERSONNEL OFFICER'S Secretary required by Home Counties mant 
facturers; age 25-35. Initial salary £250-£350, according to age 3” 
experience. Preference for woman seeking career in this field. Pe 
sionable post. Please write fully.—Box i 


GUPERVISOR for Office Section in Home Counties manufacturing om, 
ct . uca woman capa making contri 
atmosphere.” Knowledge ot aa at ot essential ; age 2 


, rthand 
Initial salary £250-£400, accordin ‘experience. Pensionable 
t. Please write fully.—Box 7° we. : 


pos 
MANAGER required for London Office of fl 4 in administrt- 
M tion of Patent rights and. Roalootnat Pe er oes Executive 


weghe ny ) “jnitiative~ 
Please apply Bon 4. for applicant with personality and ini 


{\7 OMAN graduate, xperienced private secretary and executive. seeld 

W _interesting and sonponutaha cere 382. ne —< 

OUNG man, 22, single, Scot, desires situation abroad. Passed Fist 
C.LS. Inter ACCA Box 383. * z 


a 
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